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THE GREAT COFFEE QUESTION. 

CorrgE or chicory—that is the question. 
Whether it is better for mankind to suffer the 
stings and subtleties of outrageous frauds, or, 
by opposing, end them? May we have coffee 
for our money, or chicory for our fancy; or 
must we, when we want the one and do not 
want the other, have them mixed together 
perforce ? 

Coffee, whether considered historically, poli- 
tico-economically, botanically, or pharmaceu- 
tically, is, in truth a great subject; and we 
approach it under the powerful influence and 
exciting aroma of a cup of the finest mocha, 
made to a marvel. 

The traveller in certain favoured regions of 
the world, where the soil is rich, and a fine 
genial heats broods on it, comes to plantations 
of evergreen trees from eight to twelve feet 
high. Long slender branches stretch down- 
wards, as if the tree were going to crown you 
with its bay-like leaves. Suddenly, in summer, 
the green sea forms into the beauty of white 
blossoms. Berries, which deepen into dark 
red, succeed; the population come out and 
shake them down in showers, and gather them 
into bags. A period of drying and husk- 
breaking succeeds. Ships bear cargoes of the 
seeds across every sea—and the reader of 
these lines enjoys an infusion of them under 
the name of Coffee. But, unfortunately, he 
enjoys them in a sadly altered condition; the 
pungent fragrance of the natal hour has gone; 
the glory of the East is dimmed. Like the 
Leaiesiate own dear Thames, our coffee 
grows less puregthe nearer it approaches to 
our doors; it is compounded with chicory, 
with beans, and with other disagreeable 
sophistications. ‘The student who has heard 
that it is anti-soporific, misses the magic 
quality ; the father of a family finds it im- 
potent against an accidental case of narcotic 
poison; thick, black, mawkish and sluggish 
is the morning draught of the mechanic. 
Scientifically it is called Coffea Arabica, 
and has been found to contain a substance 
(also found in tea) called caffeine or theine, 
and which is supposed by Liebig to have 
an important action on the system. Com- 
mercially, it is of the highest importance. 
For the year 1845, the whole exportation 
from its various places of production was 
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estimated at five hundred and seventeen mil- 
lion, four hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
of which one-sixteenth (thirty million pounds) 
was consumed in England.  Fiscally, its 
revenue averages from six hundred thousand 
pounds to seven hundred thousand pounds. 
Socially, it is of universal use in all classes, 
anda very important part of the sustenance 
of the labouring ones: morally, its import- 
ance is gradually enhanced by the progress of 
the Temperance movement. 

Coffee is properly a native of Arabia, but 
had been long used in Persia before the 
Arabians made a beverage of it—how long , 
cannot be said with precision. Everything 
has its tradition. Nothing, according to the 
ancients, was ever discovered or invented 
er perfected by patient investigation, by slow 
study, or by scientific research. Whatever 
was worth knowing, or worth having, was 
found out by some marvellous accident; and 
coffee would never have scented our break- 
fast tables or cheered without inebriating 
our inner selves, had it not been, they said, 
for a certain Arabian shepherd. This swain, 
one fine summer’s morning—somewhere about 
the time when Jupiter Tonans was a respect- 
able grazier, on earth, and Ceres no more 
than a pretty gleaner—was tending his sheep 
in a bosky plain, when he perceived that 
they gave him unmistakeable signs of hilarity, 
which approached to the jollity produced by 
wine ; yet not a grape was to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. He presently perceived that 
they eat greedily of certain grey berries: he 
plucked some, eat them, and found them 
pleasingly exhilarating. Some enthusiasts 
(as Mosely tells us in his well-known Trea- 
tise) “ suppose coffee to have been the Ne- 
penthe, which Helen received from an Egyp- 
tian lady, and is celebrated by Homer as a 
soother of the mind!” Everybody must use 
his own judgment about believing these stories. 
Tradition makes the “violet of a legend 
blow,” even among coffee-mills and canisters. 
Trne or false, however, neither the Arabian 
shepherd nor the Egyptian lady deserve more 
than half the honour of the discovery. The 
other half, incontestably, belongs to him who 
invented the art of roasting coffee: for with- 
out the carbonisation, its peculiar fragrance, 
and the nutricious oil which characterises 
the best, would never have been developed. 
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Tradition has not, unhappily, 
name of that great benefactor to the human 
race. 

It would seem that about the middle of the 
fifleenth century, the Mufti of Aden, travel- 
ling into Persia, learned the use of it there 
The Mufti (who, by-the-by, has alone the “ pri- 
vilege of fede the Sultan’s left shoulder” 
—whatever that m: ay be worth) introduced it to 
his countrymen. Here was a treat for a people 
whose religion condemned wine! Its fame 
spread through the whole East. Mecca reve- 
renced it, next after the well Zemzem ; Medina 
sipped it round the Prophet’s tomb. One 
can fancy the interest exited by the approach 
of anew caravan in these times, and how the 
coloured-groups buzzed like dragon-flies all 
day round the little wooden huts of * coffee- 
houses,” under asun hot enough almost to 
boil the liquid. In a short time it reached 
Giand Cairo. Its gradual and astonishing 
popularity became a political matter. Khair 
Beg, the Governor of Mecca, who seems to 
have been a sound and orthodox supporter of 
the “ Constitution in Mosque and Bastinado,” 
called a great assembly, and seemed to have 
thoughts of “ putting it down.” The orthodox 
party condemned it, though the Mufti sup- 
ported Orthodoxy and prejudice con- 
quered, and coffee was prohibited ; but some 
time afterwards, orders came from the Sultan 
to revoke the prohibition. There was an agi- 
tation of this kind everywhere. At Constan- 
tinople the dervises found out that it had 
been condemned by the Prophet, and a great 
hubbub ensued. However, it was soon found 
to be a capital thing for “ the revenue,” and 
got toleration, on that excellent and old esta- 
blished system of government which allows 
everything to go ‘into the mouth, provided 
that it is duly paid for—through the 
nose ! 

In Europe, coffee and liberty went on strug- 
gling for propagation together. An ingenious 
parallel might be made between the progress 
of Coffee and that of the Reformation in Ger- 
many and the Revolution in England. It 
reached France (Marseilles) in the early part 
of our Long Parliament. It got to London 
just at the commencement of the Protectorate. 
Daniel Edwards, a Turkey Merchant, (a bona 
fide dealer in spices and rhubarb, and not a 
poulterer, like the father of Horne Tooke’s 
joke), brought home with him a Greek servant, 
Pasqua, who understood making it. Daniel 
Edwards’ acquaintances were alw ays dropping 
in totry the mixture. Accordingly, the worthy 
man set Pasqua up in business for himself—and 
Pasqua founded a coffee-honse dynasty, which 
outlived that of his great contemporary, the 
immortal Oliver. The elder Disraeli, in the 
pleasantest of all antiquarian books, gives us 
friend Pasqua’s original announcement, where- 
in he set forth “the vertue of the coffee-drink 
first publiquely made and sold in ay 
by Pasqua Rosee,in St Michael’s Alley, Corn- 
hill, at the sign of his own head.” One looks 
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revealed the {on this announcement with respect, as a kind 


of social Magna Charta. 

In due—that is, in a wonderfully short— 
time, coffee came under the excise duties, 
The “ Statutes at Large” give us in the year 
1660, a brief line, wherein “ fower pence” 
per gallon is imposed on it. In 1663 comes 
a statute ordering the licensing of coffee- 
houses. And whatis our astonishment when 
we find that in 1675, Charles the Second issued 
a proclamation shutting them up as semina- 
ries of sedition? That is to say,—this 
monarch did, then, what the despotic Sultan of 
Constantinople could not have dared. ‘this 
document must have rather astonished those 
gentlemen, then elderly, who had seen, in their 
young days, Hampden and Pym walking down 
to the House of Commons! This proclama- 
tion had, however, to take itself in egain very 
shortly, and coffee-houses spread faster than 
ever. Meanwhile, the “bluff” school had 
begun to make out that coffee-drinking was a 
proof of our national degeneracy. Here are 
some lines from a broadside of 1663. 


“ For men and Christians to turn Turks, and think 
To excuse the crime because tis in their drink! 
Pure English apes! ye may, for aught 1 know, 
Were it the mode,—learn to eat spiders too. 
Should any of your grandsires’ ghosts appear , 
In your wax-candle circles, and but hear 

The name of coffee so much called upon, 

Then see it drank like scalding Phlegethon, 
Would they not startle, think ye ?” 


By the close of the seventeenth century, 
coffee-houses were universal in London, and 
had assumed a distinct and important aspect. 
There were political coffee-houses, and literary 
coffee-houses, fashionable coffee-houses, and 


mercantile coffee-houses, There is a curious 
book, whose author is still read and re- 
probated, Ward’s “ London Spy.” Everybody 
refers to Ward as an authority, and every- 
body takes care to dismiss him with a kick— 
employs him, in fact, as Swift’s Houyhnhnms 
employed the Yahoos—and avails him- 
self of him as at once useful and improper. 
Indeed he is a coarse low scribbler enough ; 
but still has managed to reflect in the muddy 
surface of his book an image of the manners of 
his times. Here is a passage concerning a 
coffee-house of the time we are speaking of 
(* London Spy,” fourth edition, 1709): 
“*Come,’ says my friend, ‘let us step into this 
coffee-house, here : as you are a stranger to the 
town, it will afford you some diversion.’ Ac- 
cordingly, in we went, where a parcel of mud- 
dling muck-worms were as busy as so many 
rats in an old cheese-loft; some going, some 
coming, some scribbling, some talking, some 
drinking, others jangling, and the whole room 
stinking of tobacco, likea Dutch-scoot, ora boat- 
swain’s cabin fire : the walls being hung with 
gilt frames, as a farrier’s shop with horse-shoes, 
whieh contained abundance of rarities; viz., 
Nectar and ambrosia, may-dew, golden elixirs, 
liquid snuff, dentrifices) drops, lozenges, all 
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Charles Dickens.) 


as infallible as the pope. I should 
have took it for the parlour of some eminent 
mountebank.” 

In other parts of this book, he mentions 
the coffee-houses repeatedly ; and, in the 
curious slang of the day, calls coffee * Turkish 
sobriety,” and “ Mahometan _ lob-lolly,”— 
names which show where the coffee, then 
used, came from, clearly enough. By-the-by, 
Mr. Ward was not an impartial judge on the 
matter, as his vocation in life was the keeping 
of a public-house. 

What buildings have ever been more famous 
in this country than Will’s and Button’s ? 
In the first of these it was that Dryden took 
his seat, holding that “ snush-box ” which 
was the fountain of literary honour. Here 
were discussed all those questions which still 
interest usin his charming prefaces. When 
Addison’s patronage took the wits of the time 
to Button’s, that coffee-house, in its turn, be- 
came a Hall of Apollo. There, Addison 
presided over his friends, at once grave and 
genial; there, Swift, still obscure, signalised 
himself as the “mad parson ;” and Phillips 
hung up a rod to warn the terrible Pope of 
the castigation which awaited him for his 
satire. In this phase of its history, Coffee 
became as classical as Castalian water. Pope 
early gave the charm of his genius to its 
attractions, in the delicate and chiselled lines 
of the “* Rape of the Lock :” that 


“ Coffee, which makes the politician wise,” 


was an important ally to the bard who de- 


scribed the repast of Belinda. Often, its 
spiritual fumes strung up the nerves of his 
fine organisation till it was pitched for music. 
At this time, the coffee of Araby was the 
luxury of the rich and great ; it glowed in 
china on their card-tables. The time was 
still distant when it should be a necessity of 
the poor—in undergoing that transition from 
a luxury into a necessity, which has cha- 
racterised so many discoveries. 

In the latter part of the last century, tea 
became the literary rival of our beverage; 
its mention at once suggests Lord Lyttelton, 
Mrs. Montagu, Johnson, Goldsmith, and all 
the celebrities of the age. 

Great and gradual has been the increase in 
the consumption of coffee in this country. 
In the year 1808, the duty on colonial coffee 
was reduced to seven pence a pound, and that 
on “ Foreign” to ten pence. Between 1801 
and 1838, the consumption in England in- 
creased from seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-one pounds, 
to twenty-four millions, nine hundred and 
twenty thousand, eight hundred and twenty 
pounds,—a marvellous increase, though during 
this interval, the duty was again raised to 
one shilling for five years (1819 to 1824).* 
M’Culloch observes that this increase must 
be partly attributed to the reduction in 


* Porter’s ‘“ Progress of the Nation.”’ 


THE COFFEE QUESTION. 


price of the important accessary, sugar, as 
well as to the reduction of the duty upon 
colonial and foreign coffees respectively, to 
sixpence and nine pence, in the year 1824, 
From this year there was a gradual and 
steady increase in the home consumption, so 
that in 1832, it equalled the quantity produced 
by the British colonies alone ; which fact 
induced the foreign growers to practise an 
evasion of their own severer imposts, by re- 
shipping for England from the Cape. This 
they were enabled to do by the laws of 1830 
and 1832, which permitted the importation of 
foreign-grown coffee re-shipped there at a 
lower rate than when it came direct. 

Hitherto there had been a difference of rates 
on East Indian and West Indian coffees ; in 
1842 they were equalised. Since that time, the 
quantity imported remained almost stationary 
tll the last two years, during which there has 
been a falling off. Now comes the strange 
fact that the consumption of what is called 
coffee has become more general, while the 
importation of the genuine article sensibly 
decreased—which brings us to the great 
question of “ adulteration.” 

Coffee in ships’ bags is coffee ; coffee in 
Mincing Lane is coffee ; but what you get 
under that name at many grocers’, and very 
many coffee-houses, is no more coffee than 
sloe-leaves are tea, or sand sugar. Fora long 
time it has been notorious that adulteration 
has taken place. In the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for 1818 we find that certain grocers 
were convicted and punished for adulterating 
coffee with ground peas. 

The arch corruptor of our coffee is “ chi- 
cory.” Chicory is the wild endive (cichorium 
iniybus), anindigenous plant. It is exten- 
sively cultivated in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany, and among us, now, in Yorkshire, 
Hertfordshire, and Cambridgeshire. It is 
the root of this plant which, cut, dried, and 
roasted, is used for mixing with coffee. Thus 
prepared, it is a harmless production, but 
“wants,” say Dr. Pereira, “the fine flavour 
for which genuine coffee is renowned.” In 
fact, it resembles coffee much as gooseberry 
wine resembles champagne ; and it is easy* 
to see that selling a mixture of these at a 
hotel price would be a highly profitable 
trade! We know that the production of 
chicory at home, goes on increasing ; we 
know that (as the “ Lancet” recently re- 
marked in the course of its soientific investi- 
gations) a greater amount of “ coffee” is 
used here than ever passes the Custom House : 
and we know that direct analysis of the 
coffee sold by grocers, has proved that they 
mix chicory with it largely. 

The use of chicory originated in France 
and Germany, and was soon adopted here, 
obviously in consequence of the dearness of 
coffee, caused by taxation. Many people 
liked this mixture, which was to be had ata 
lower price ; and some preferred it to coffee 
itself. An act was, however, in existence 















































































(43 Geo. III., cap. 112) making it illegal for 
grocers to have chicory on their premises. 
Many prosecutions were instituted by the 
Excise, and an appeal was consequently made 
to the Treasury to allow them to sell it. 
The Treasury Minute of 1832 sanctioned the 
sale of unmixed chicory. Here, then, was an 
opening for unscrupulous dealers to begin a 
profitable business, by charging for the “ mix- 
ture as belore,” as if it were pure coffee. In 
a few years the town was flooded with “ real 
old Mocha” from Belgium. This was a little 
too bad. ' “Persian sherbet” is extant for 
sale, to be sure, in certain queer little shops. 
with a pink portrait of a young lady, and 
shoulders of mutton made of clammy sugar ; 
but it is only a“ penny a glass,” even “ fresh 
from the fountain!” the oriental Hugg would 
scorn to charge for it, as if it was the real 
favourite sherbet of the Pasha of Kaboba- 
nople! 

Next came a further development. Grocers 
wanted power, now, to sell chicory and coffee 
mixed. They got that inestimable privilege. 
Nobody could be sure, when he paid for Mocha 
that he was not paying for a mixture of two- 
thirds chicory. At once the British farmer 
bestirred himself; foreign chicory (taxed six- 
pence) was driven out of the market, and now 
the home crop is a most important agricultural 
oe Ceylon soon found itself, like 

rankenstein, bearded by its own monster— 
Protection. It was opposed’ by a rival at 
home worse than the foreigner against whom 
it was “protected!” The feelings of the 
Ceylon coffee-growers, when they found their 
own Protection had driven us here, in England, 
to drink decoctions of home-grown chicory, 
must have been very like the disgust of 
Polyphemus’s butcher when the monster 
took to dining off pine-tops. Mr. Armitage, 
in forwarding the last of their memorials, 
says, that “even the most benighted of 
the colonists are, at length, awakening toa 
conviction that any further clamour for pro- 
tection is worse than useless ;” and that 
“many of the coffee-planters are nearly 
ruined.” The Memorial complains that 
“ chicory and other adulterating substances” 
—being “ sold as coffee”—are “ subject to no 
Customs duty or Excise, in Great Britain, 
while coffee itself is burdened with an import 
duty of nearly forty shillings per cwt., or one 
hundred per cent. on its average value.” The 
melancholy gentlemen wish no persecution of 
the chicorian sect ; they are for fair toleration: 
—free coffee ; unadulterated coffee ; or taxed 
chicory. 

At the words “other adulterating sub- 
stances ” the reader (who has just breakfasted 
on “ old Mocha ; ” and perhaps, being of a 
fanciful turn has been thinking of Mecca, 
with a distant view of a mosque) turns pale. 
But let his imagination carry him as far as it 
will in conjecture on the subject, it will fall 
far short of the realities. It is not enough 
that simple chicory should adulterate coffee ; 
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but even that must be villainously com- 
pounded ; the adulteration itself must be 
adulterated. Chicory begins, but worse— 
that is to say, beans, corn, potato-flour, 
horse-chesnuts, acorns, dog-biscuit, rope-yarn, 
Russian glue, brick-dust, mahogany saw-dust, 
rotten coffin-wood, soot, and “ other manures ” 
—remain behind. It reads like the bill of some 
Falstaff of tragedy—one-halfpenny worth of 
coffee to this intolerable deal of adulteration! 
A competent authority tells us of cases which 
came under his special observations :—first, 
of a large quantity of beans—which decompo- 
sition had animated into an unfit state for feed- 
ing horses—being sold to a chicory-grinder ; 
and, secondly, of large quantities of “ spent tan” 
(the refuse of the tan-yards) being systemati- 
cally ground up to form part of these floating 
masses of commercial pollution. There lies 
on our table, as we write, a red powder—* red 
ochre ”’—-commonly used to “ colour” tie 
floors of cottages ; it is known that wagyon 
loads of this have been seen discharged at the 
door of a well known and extensive “ coffee ” 
manufacturer! You cannot walk the streets 
without the most obvious proofs of the exist- 
ence of fraud. “Java Coffee, a shilling a 
pound,” stares at you through brazen and 
lying cards—and sham tea-chests—while the 
quoted market price, in “ Prince’s Price 
Current,” is much higher. The very duty 
itself being sixpence ! 

Let us look at a summary of the results, 
The colonists complain ; the shop-keepers be- 
come fraudulent ; and the poor suffer. More- 
over, the revenue diminishes. The effete 
Budget proposed to equalise the duties on 
all sorts of coffee, and to equalise with 
them (at three-pence) foreign chicory. But 
this leaves the adulterating party in the 
advantage ; for, while not affecting the 
use of home chicory, it tends to negative 
the effects of the reduction on coffee, gene- 
rally. Mr. Anstey’s demand on the Budget 
debate (and this, too, was the demand of the 
chief speakers at the recent great meeting on 
the subject) was for the abolition of the latest 
of the two above-mentioued Treasury Minutes 
—that of 1840. That step would leave the 
adulteration amenable to Government super- 
vision, and put one sort of fraud ona level 
with another ;—for a false mixture is surely 
as fair a subject of punishment as a false 
weight! Let all parties have justice ; let 
the seller of unadulterated chicory sell it to 
those who choose to buy it—this is a free 
country ; but don’t let us have things sold 
under false pretences. 

The prosperous classes may protect them- 
selves by grinding their own coffee ; but what 
protection have the poor? It is heartless 
sophistry to say that they like these mixtures 
—they who have never tasted anything better, 
It is still baser to say—as some tradesmen 
appear to imply—that they have no right to 
anything better ; that purity is a “luxury ” 
which does not belong to their class! We 
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Charles Dickens. } 
will not wish that these wretched adultera- 
tors were, themselves, doomed to chicory water 
(without sugar) for the term of their natural 
lives, lest the punishment should appear too 
great for their offence. 


THE MARSH FOG AND THE SEA 
BREEZE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


Tur mere mention of French prisoners 
brings back, full and clear before my mind, 
the details of one of the most memorable days 
of my childhood. I never knew exactly how 
old I was. Nobody ever told me; and I do 
not remember that any one ever asked me; 
so that I never inquired ; and I doubt whether 
my poor mother ever had such an idea in her 
head as the number or name of the year. 
She could count as far as twenty, because our 
fish were sometimes reckoned by scores ; but 
I doubt whether she ever heard of hundreds 
of anything. So that if I had asked her, she 
would only have said that I was two years 
younger than my brother Jos, or five years 
older than the baby. At a guess, however, 
I should say that I was about six when the 
French prisoners were removed from the 
barracks on the moor. At that time, it 
seemed to me very long indeed—so far back as 
scarcely to be remembered—when my “ Dad,” 
as T have ever called him, used to put his 
hot, greasy hat over my head and face, so 
that I was frightened and cried, and stamped. 
One thing more he did, which made me hide 
myself behind the boat, or in the house. 
He pretended to be “ Bony.” I did not know 
what Bony was; but I knew it must be 
something very dreadful, by the faces that Dad 
made, and the roar that he gave, when he 
said he was Bony. One day, when he was 
not thinking of me, he told my mother that 
Bony was coming; and that there were to be 
great fires all along the coast when he came. 
In my agony at hearing this, I threw myself 
down in the sand, and rolled. I suppose that 
the sight softened my mother’s heart, for she 
pulled my father by the sleeve, while she called 
me to her, and let me hide my face in her lap. 
When I looked up, my father was laughing ; 
so I ventured to ask him what he would do if 
Bony came. 

* What would I do?” said he, taking the cork 
out of his tin bottle, and lifting it to his lips. 
“ Why I would ask him to take a sup out of 
my can.” 

This was a great relief to me, for it gave 
me the notion that Bony was a man; a thing 
which I did not know before. 

It must. have been soon after this that the 
terrible night came when my Dad was carried 
away by the pressgang. I was less afraid of 
the pressgang than of Bony, because I knew 
something of what it was. A young man 
from our hamlet had been seized by them, 
and I saw them in the boat as they went 
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away, and thought they looked very much 
like other people in boats. But yet it was 
terrible when I woke from my sleep in the 
middle of the night, and heard the bustle. 
I often waked from my sleep, frightened or 
uncomfortable. J was sometimes very hot 
and stifled, and sometimes very cold: and I 
had bad dreams; and now and then, on 
winter nights, the sea would come roaring 
and dashing almost to the very door; and 
Dad would get up, or make my mother get up 
and see how high the water was coming, or 
whether the tide had turned; and it frightened 
me to feel the wind rush in when she opened 
the door, or to see the foam dancing about in 
the dim light of the lantern, almost on the 
very threshold; but no fright . had ever been 
like that of the night when Dad was carried 
away. There were growling voices outside ; 
and one loud, and clear, and commanding ; 
and my Dad swore more terribly than I 
had ever heard him before, though I believe 
he swore about something or other every 
day. My mother’s crying was the worst. 
She cried aloud, so that it took my breath 
away. I donot think I cried at all; nor did 
Jos. He had been asleep beside me, under 
the folds of the hot, heavy old sail that was 
our bed. He was now sitting up in his 
ragged little blue shirt, with his eyes all bright, 
when nobody stood between him and the 
lantern, and his face all white and fixed. The 
pressgang did not stay very long; and when 
they were gone, my mother threw herself 
down on her face on her bed, and cried and 
moaned, without ever thinking of shutting 
the door; so that the wind blew in, and the 
door swung about; and then baby began to 
ery sharply. Jos and J wondered whether 
we dared get up and shut the door. At last, 
we slipped out from under the sail, and 
ran and did it together. Then we took up 
baby, and rocked him to sleep; and I suppose 
after that we went to sleep again ourselves ; 
for I remember nothing more about that 
night, 

‘Tam ashamed now to think (and yet I do 
not see how we could help it) how pleasant 
the next morning was, and many more morn- 
ings. Jos and I played about, without being 
afraid ofanything. Nobody gave us knocks 
on the head; nobody made faces and roared 
like Bony; nobody swore at us. It is true, 
we had not now the fearful pleasure of help- 
ing to push off the boat, that Dad might go to 
sea, and not come back the whole day. It 
was a fearful pleasure, because, when my 
mother sent us to help to push the boat off, it 
was a chance whether Dad did not kick us out 
of his way; but he sometimes was kind, and 
put his great hand over mine, to make believe 
that I did the pushing; and then, the always 
went away, further and further out to sea; 
and it would be many hours before he came 
back again. Now, it could no longer be so. 
Our boat lay upside down on the sand. 
Sometimes the sun shone hot upon it, so that 
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what paint there was left rose in blisters, and 


scaled off; and sometimes the rain poured 
down upon it, and we got under it—Jos and I 
and the baby. We liked to be there, snug on 
the dry sand, when the rain did not last too 
long. We liked to hear the rain pelt over our 
heads ; and it was a better shelter than the cot- 
tage, because the thatch there was so bad that 
the rain was always coming through. The 
smell there was so bad, too! The thatch was 
worse than all others put together. It rotted, 
and dropped in pieces, sometimes in the house, 
and sometimes outside ; and the bits that were 
not full of vermin were mouldy, and sickening 
to come near. So Jos and I liked the boat, 
and were glad it was now never stirred ; though 
my mother cried sometimes when she looked 
at it, and said we were little fools to sit langh- 
ing there, when no bread came out of the boat 
any more. 

After atime, the boat came to be used again ; 
but never at hours when I could help to push 
itoff. Jos andI used to find it wet in the 
morning ; and my mother said it had been out 
trading. She did not bid us be secret about 
this trading ; because we knew nobody except 
the children belonging to four or five other 
cottages, like our own; and the families who 
lived there traded too. I doubt whether the 
grown people knew that there was anything 
wrong about their way of trading; and I am 
sure the children did not. My mother took 
me to sleep with her, and put the goods under 
the sail, which was still Jos’s bed. Jos’s bed 
looked all the handsomer for being raised by 
the packages beneath it; but he did not like 
it so well ; and when our hut was very full of 
goods, used to steal out, and sleep on the sand, 
under the boat. 

It is best to speak plainly, I think, that 
there may be no secret about how some 
people live. The truth, then, is, that I was 
never, really never, in a state of bodily ease, 
owing to the dirt in which we lived. I did 
not know this at the time. I first became 
aware of it in after years, when those changes 
had occurred which caused me to become 
clean in. my person. Iam now quite sure 
that there never was an hour of my child- 
hood in which my skin was not irritated so as 
to make me more or less cross, or restless, 
or low-spirited ; and this was not the worst. 
If l had not headache, or some distinct pain 
somewhere within my body (which was very 
often the case,) I was always suffering from a 
feeling of heaviness, or weakness, or of indis- 
tinct uneasiness of my whole frame—mise- 
rable feelings which I now know to belong to 
an unwholesome state of the skin. It seems 
to me now, that Jos and I were never really 
clean. We often dabbled in the sea-water, 
up to the knees and elbows; but this only 
made the salt stick upon the fish oil that had 
covered our skins first, and made its way 
into every pore. Our clothes were fishy ; 
our hair was fishy, rough and tangled; our 
eyes smarted with the salt that seemed to 
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gather upon us from the air and the earth, as 
well as the water. My breath felt hot; my 
sleep was troubled; though sometimes griev- 
ously wanting food, 1 seldom relished what 
I ate; and it was seldom that I felt light 
and gay. I suppose it was because every- 
body about us felt the same, from living in 
the same way, that nobody complained. In 
our little hamlet, there was no cottage where 
the floor was clean, and the building whole- 
some; where the clothes were washed with 
soap; or people’s skin knew the comfort of 
soft water, and of being made pure and flexi- 
ble, and comfortable, by its pores being open, 
and the circulation of the blood free and easy, 
If any one household had been in this happy 
natural state of health, others might have 
learned the lesson ; and I have in my own mind 
no doubt that they might have enjoyed an 
amount of ease and good spirits, and cheerful- 
ness of temper, which would have been of more 
consequence to their happiness than money, or 
any of the good luck that they complained of 
the want of. They used to sit on the half pu- 
trid sands, the women as well as the men 
drinking spirits because they felt weak and low, 
and saying that there was no use in catching 
fish when there was nobody to buy it. That 
there was no market for their fish was, they 
felt, a hardship. 

Almost the only customers we had _ had for 
fish, for a longer time than I could remember, 
were the French prisoners at the barracks on 
the moor. It was only the cheapest sorts of 
fish that they wanted ; but they took enough 
to give Jos and me many a walk to the bar- 
racks. In the pilchard season, my mother 
went with us sometimes ; pilchards were so 
cheap, and the poor fellows wanted so many 
more than we children could carry. When 
we carried fresh mackerel, they used to be on 
the watch at the rails, and beckon, and call, 
and make signs so eagerly, that it was droll 
tosee. They were very knowing, too, about 
whitings and haddocks ; but the red herrings 
were the wonder to us. I never knew any 
people care so much for red herrings; and 
surely no other people in England made red 
herrings go so far. Instead of eating their 
allowance of bread as people usually do, they 
used to make it into soup. Or, if they could 
get a little pearl-barley or barley-meal, they 
would stew and stew it, till the water really 
looked as thick as soup; and then they would 
make balls or little dumplings of their bread, 
crumbled with some morsels of red herring, 
minced as fine as pins’ heads ; and when these 
were set swimming in the soup, the poor 
fellows used to look as satisfied as if a piece 
of roast beef was before them. Now and 
then I stood to see them eat their dinner, and 
I dare say there might be some wonder in my 
face, or perhaps I was munching a piece of 
dry bread, at the time; for they used to 
smile at me, and lay their hands on their 
stomachs with a pleased look, to make me 
understand that their soup had done them 
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sood. Certainly it looked and smelled very 
good ; and the biggest men seemed, after one 
basonful, to have had as much as they could 
eat; but when we told my mother about it, 
she used to give us each a bit of bread, and 
divide a herring between us, and say it was 
just the same thing which way we ate it, and 
she saw no use in the trouble of stewing. 1 
did long to try sometimes, when I was almost 
as hungry as ever after dinner; and there 
was always a fire of driftwood burning on the 
sands, and I could have managed with our 
iron pot; but my mother said she would not 
have us go near the fire, We often did, how- 
ever, when she was busy elsewhere. I have 
roasted a potato in that sly way many a 
time, though I never could be sure of time 
enough to try the experiment of stewing my 
bread. 

One day, when Jos had been up the moor, 
he brought home two plovers’ eggs ; and we 
roasted them, and got behind the rock to eat 
them. I do not remember that we were 
at all ashamed of such sly doings, or that we 
ever had any shame about any thing; but I 
do remember, heartily, the goodness of those 
eggs, and how I used to dream, almost every 
night, of finding plovers’ eggs on the moor. 
We were often missing for hours, Jos and 
I, while out on this hunt; but we tried 
for so many months in vain, that we grew 
tired, and gave it up. We were so very igno- 
rant as not to know that the eggs of wild birds 
are not to be found all the year round. 

One day, the news spread that the French 
prisoners were going away. ‘They were to 
be moved higher up the country ; because it 
was thought that Bony was realiy coming at 
last, after having been talked of so long; and 
it was not safe to have any Frenchmen so 
near the coast as that he might let them out 
of prison, and have them for soldiers. We 
were all very sorry at first about their going. 
The grown people said there would be nobody 
now to buy any fish; and the children had 
liked the amusement of seeing them cook, and 
cut pretty toys with their knives out of com- 
mon meat bones; and also of hearing their 
talk to each other, which sounded a curious 
jabber to us. I cried desperately because my 
mother would not let me go to see them off. 
As I said at the beginning, the day of their 
departure was among the most remarkable of 
all my childhood. But my mother had some 
trading to do, and she wanted us to help. 
She had known for some time that soldiers 
were coming to the barracks, after which the 
secret trading—in plain words, smuggling— 
would be difficult, if not impossible to manage. 
But few days more of comparative liberty 
remained, before the soldiers would be coming 
down to watch and defend the coast against 
the French; and of these few days, the most 
favourable was that when all eyes—even 
those of the preventive Service men—would 
be fixed on the department of the prisoners. 

I well knew what my share of the day’s 
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work would be ;—a dull one enough. I hap- 
pened to have remarkably good sight; a gift 
which is highly valued on the coast. If few 
or none of my other powers were trained. that 
one was. My father had had it when he was 
young; but I believe his spirit-drinking had 
spoiled it. He could neither see so far as I 
could with the natural sight, nor fix a glass 
steadily, for some time before he was carried 
awidy; and he used to put me between his 
knees, and make me count the sails out at sea, 
and find out when any body was in the marsh, 
or coming down from the moor. Now I knew 
I should have to watch while the smuggling 
sloop was creeping in, under the shore, and 
while our boat was stealing out to meet her; 
and while the goods were landed. It was a 
favourable day for the business, but all the 
more dull for me, from its being a calm sea 
fog. As I sat on the rock which rose behind 
our cottage to the height of forty feet or so, I 
could see pretty clearly over the dark moor, 
and could just make out the barracks, with 
the crowd collected there: but I could see no 
sail on the water, and had lost sight of the 
bows of our own boat, while I could still see 
neighbour Glassford, who was steering her, 
sitting in the stern. 1 could hear the dipping 
of the oars, after he had disappeared; and 
when they were returning from the sloop, I 
knew it by the dipping of the oars again. I 
did not see the sloop at all; but I knew she 
must have been very near,—not only because 
the boat came back so soon, but because I am 
sure [ heard the murmur of voices, careful as 
smugglers are to speak low while about their 
business. 

After the second return of the boat, I could 
see through the fog the dim figures, moving 
like spectres, of my mother and Jos below the 
rock, carrying in the goods, no doubt. It was 
very dull on my perch, looking out upon 
nothing at all; so I thought I would go down 
and help. Before I had taken the first step 
down, I fancied I heard something very sweet 
—far, far away. Then J lost it; and then it 
came again,—some music, swelling gently on 
the still air. It was military music. In 
straining my sight, I saw something red on 
the dark moor beyond the barracks. It was 
near noon now ; and there was some break in 
the fog which allowed the sun to touch the 
furthest ridges: and in a minute or two, I 
saw a little flash. The soldiers, with their 
bayonets, were certainly coming to the bar- 
racks almost before the Frenchmen were gone. 
I skipped down the rock to tell my mother 
this. I hoped she would let me bustle about 
and help her, as the soldiers would so soon be 
down upon us; and she did let me carry in 
some large loaves with a hard crust, which I 
knew well enough had little cramb within, 
but plenty of silk stockings. We ranged the 
brown loaves on the shelf; and then Jos and 
I hung a great net about a square package of 
silks, and doubled it over, so that any body 
would have sworn that we had a pile of nets 
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in the corner. A small barrel was packed 
with ribbons, with a layer of cod sounds at the 
top. The tobacco went into holes under the 
floor, under a loose plank. My mother was 
puzzling her brain to find a place for the 
largest package of all,—a bale too big to go 
under her bed, or look like any article of fur- 
niture, when a faint gleam of sunshine touch- 
ed the floor, through the dim pane of glass 
which was our only window. 

“ There, go, child!” said my mother, giving 
mea push to the door. “We shall be caught 
because you won’t mind your watch. Now, 
hold your tongue about the fog. ”Tis noon, 
and the fog is breaking away. If the boat 
does not come quick, the sea will be clear. 
There, go, and keep a look-out.” 

She thrust a piece of bread and a lump of 
cheese into my hand, and put her gin-bottle 
to my mouth, giving me a sup which almost 
strangled me. I think she must have been 
paid for her services partly in the gin which 
came over with every batch of goods; for, 
however hungry and ragged we might be, 
there seemed to be always plenty of gin on 
the shelf. Iran up the rock rather giddy, 
and sat down to sober myself with my bread 
and cheese. The music was playing again— 
sweet and lulling from so great a distance. 
The sun was coming out warm. Where the 
fog had flaked away, the calm sea was glitter- 
ing. The sloop was bending away from the 
land, and the boat was fast making for the 
beach. I was very sleepy; and I should 
have been fast asleep in another minute but 
for the usual noonday plague,—the multitude 
of flies, which were one of the worries of my 
life. I know now that they were one of the 
punishments of our own dirt. I have seen 
many dirty places since swarming with flies ; 
but I never saw anything to compare with the 
myriads that teased us, almost the whole year 
round. The offal on the shore was covered 
with black clouds of them; and so was the 
cleanest looking sand; for the fact was, the 
sand itself was poisoned. As for ourselves, 
we let them cover us when we were awake 
and busy; but they would not let us go to 
sleep. I was now fighting with them, some- 
what passionately, when I suddenly discovered 
that they had done us a very great service, by 
keeping me awake. 

My heavy eyes were struck with the sight 
of two red coats in the marsh, where few coats 
of any colour were ever seen. This marsh 
was a long stretch of shore into which the 
sea flowed twice a day, leaving it fit for no 
purposes, for either land or sea. It was 
possible, for those who knew it as well as Jos 
and I did, to cross it. We knew where the 
rock came up, here and there, to afford a foot- 
hold, and could skip through it in pretty good 
time, much as we saw the whinchat hop from 
stone to stone. But it was never with my 
mother’s good-will that we went into it. It 
was not only dangerous for young children, 
from being splashy and spongy, and with a 
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considerable depth of bog in some places, but 
few people went into it—at least in the warm 
months of the year—without being ill after- 
wards, This was the real reason why the 
townspeople at the inner end of it got no fish, 
while we got no custom. In that town of 
Dunridge there were (as I have since seen) 
whole courts and alleys full of poor people, 
who would have feasted cheaply on pilchards 
and mackerel in the season ; and gentry, who 
were always wishing for cod, and soles, and 
whitings, but could never get any; while, on 
the other side of the marsh, we were burying 
whole cart-loads of fish, because we could not 
sell them while they were good. The gentry 
got such fish as they chose to have from more 
distant places, and the poor went without, and 
we had no sale—all on account of this foul 
tract of waste land. My mother used to say, 
that all the illness we ever had was caught 
there; and the doctors at Dunridge said 
nearly the same of the sickness in the town. 
If the wind blew into the town from the 
marsh side, the doctors were sure to be busy; 
and at last, as the bog grew deeper, and the 
salt made a thicker crust upon the stones, and 
the slime of rotting weeds was more offensive, 
and the osprey hovered more frequently in 
that part of the sky, showing that there was 
aniinal death below, people left off crossing 
the marsh altogether, for such an object as 
buying or selling fish. Jos and I could not 
always resist the temptation of going to play 
We liked to blow the thistle-down, 


there. 
and to pull out the marsh-cotton from its 
catkins ; and to get bundles of rushes ; and to 
look for gaping mussels and crawling crabs on 
the slime, whiie the sea-gulls were wheeling 


over our heads. We did not remember till 
the headache and sickness came, that they 
would be sure to come after that particular 
frolic. After this account, any one may 
understand how strange it was to me to see 
two soldiers in the marsh. 

They were picking their way, striding or 
hopping from one bit of rock to another, but 
certainly tending towards me. I was wide 
awake in a moment, and saw that it would 
not do to let them come within sight of our 
smuggling transactions. I gave the childish 
sort of whoop which was our concerted signal. 
Jos popped up his head. 

“ Soldiers!” said I. ‘ Make haste, Jos; I'll 
go, and lead them out on the moor.” 

When once children have tasted the plea- 
sure of misleading grown people, they are, 
perhaps, more sly than their steve. I well 
remember the satisfaction with which I 
now set forth to mislead the soldiers. No 
peewit on the moor could more cleverly entice 
away the stranger from her nest of young, 
than I now set about diverting these red- 
coats from the place where my mother was 
in sore dread of visitors. I slipped down 
upon the marsh, and turned north, when the 
strangers went south-east. When they saw 
me stooping, and apparently busy gathering 
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the stiff stalks of the salt-lavender, they called, 
and for some time I pretended not to hear 
them. At last I turned, and then I hopped 
and skipped towards them readily enough. 
They asked me where I lived, and I pointed 
tothe town. They asked me if I was not 
afraid that Bony would catch me, if I came so 
far from home. This frightened me very 
much; but [ said I did not think Bony was 
anywhere here. They told me that if he was 
not here now, he would be very soon, and 
that they had come to prevent Bony catching 
little girls and boys. I asked how they were 
going to prevent it, and they told me that 
they were come to live at the barracks ; that 
some of them would always be keeping watch 
on the rocks, or along the hills, and that they 
were to make great fires, that might be seen 
many miles off, whenever Bony should make 
his appearance. They wanted now to find a 
convenient place, the top of some rock, where 
such a fire might be made; and to see 
how a good path could be made along the 
shore, without interruption, that soldiers 
might always be walking and watching, and 
that the townspeople might feel safe. I pro- 
mised to show them a very fine rock, where 
they might make a big fire, if they would fol- 
low me; and I turned towards the moor; but 
the strangers were so perverse that they 
would look along the coast first. ‘They did 
not mind getting wet, I saw; they were so 
earnest in examining the place. They con- 
sulted together, and looked about, and went 
to the edge, where the wet part became a 
quicksand on the beach; and I gathered that 
they thought that by some means the swamp 
must be made passable. At last, my rock 
caught their attention; and nothing would 
serve them but they must go up it. I wanted 
now to slip away, and run round below to 
give warning; but they took me between 
them to show them the way, as they said, and 
amused themselves by swinging me over the 
muddy places, till in a few minutes we were 
all on the rock. The moment I obtained my 
release, I shot away homewards. It wasa great 
relief to me to find my mother sitting before 
the door, mending a net, and Jos cleaning out 
the boat ina harmless sort of way ; for the sol- 
diers were peeping down upon us from above, 
and nothing could pass without their seeing it. 

“ Why, here is a village,—a fishing village !” 
we heard one of themsay. When they came 
down, they asked me why I did not tell them 
there was a village here; to which I replied 
that they found they could see it for them- 
selves. They shook their heads with great 
gravity ; told my mother that I had pretended 
to come from the town, and that they were 
afraid I was in partnership with “ Bony.” 
They asked my mother if that was her hus- 
band’s boat ; and when they had heard the sad 
story about my father, they went up to Jos, 
who was still in the boat, and asked him if he 
had brought home anything. 

“Here, look,” cried my mother; “if you 
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want any lobsters, here are some now just out 
of the boat.” 

“ Lobsters,” said one of them. “ Ah! that’s 
good. Let’s see your lobsters.” 

My mother produced some which she had, 
two days before, despaired of selling. 

“Why, they are as red as we are!” cried 
the soldiers. “Do you think we don’t know 
fresh lobsters from boiled ? ” 

My mother coolly protested that the boat 
had not been back an hour, and that the 
lobsters were just out of it; two assertions 
which were: literally true; for the lobsters 
had been offered for sale on board the smug- 
gler, and not received. I heard the strangers 
say to each other that they had got among a 
parcel of cheats, and that they never had been 
fixed in sucha neighbourhood. The town was 
full of beggars; the country was moor or 
swamp, and this filthy village seemed a good 
match for the rest. 

By this time, the fishermen’s wives began 
to show themselves from their respective 
houses; some bringing out fish for sale, and 
all carefully shutting their doors behind them. 
Most or all would willingly have cheated ; but 
one or two had sense to perceive that the 
soldiers knew fresh fish from stale. They 
bought a little ; examined the situation of the 
hamlet thoroughly, expressed their disgust at 
the dell which stretched back from the cot- 
tages, between the rocks, and disappeared at 
the further end of it. This dell might have 
been very pretty; and a stranger now and 
then, coming upon it from behind, pronounced 
that it was very pretty: but it would not bear 
a second look. Heaps of garbage lay there ; 
and it was so overstrewn with the dirt of 
every sort that was thrown there by every- 
body, that only patches of the natural green 
of its really good soil showed themselves in 
places. Many a load of unsaleable fish was 
cast out there, to save the trouble of burying 
it in the sands. 

In the evening, down came two officers 
from the barracks, evidently directed by our 
visitors of the morning. The lieutenant car- 
ried a glass; and Jong and careful was their 
survey of the points of the coast, and then, 
their gaze out to sea. 

“There are four of them,” said I; 
two more south-west.” 

* Four what? ” asked the lieutenant, fixing 
his glass again. 

“ Four sail to the south-east,” said I. 

“ There’s only three,” declared Bill Oulton, 
positively, coming up breathless, to obtain his 
share of the stranger’s notice. 

“There are four,’ I protested. 
beige Lay.” 

“To be sure,” Bill put in; “two brigs and 
a schooner.” 

“ And further out,” I declared, “so that I 
can see only her topsails, there is a large ship.” 

I appealed to the lieutenant to know whe- 
ther it was not so. He handed his. glass to 
his companion, owning that he could not see 
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one. Neither could the ensign; and ths 
seemed to us very odd. We did not kno 
that it requires practice to see all that the 
human eye may perceive out atsea. A neigh- 
bour, old Glassford, of long experience, was 
called; and he declared me to be right, own- 
ing that he doubted whether any eyes in the 
place but mine would have found out the 
fourth sail, without being told where to look. 
The officers praised my eyesight, and said 
they must take me into the service ; and then, 
if I would tell them when Ponaparte was 
coming, they would fight him tor me. I had 
never heard the name at full length before ; 
and while I was puzzling about it, Glassford 
ventured to correct the officers, telling them 
that he supposed they came from some way 
inland, but that we on the coast, who must 
know best about the enemy, called him Bony. 
The officers laughed, and hoped the wise men 
on the coast would fight him as well as the 
soldiers, whatever they called him. They 
asked me if I would have a little red coat, and 
enter the service; to which I answered that I 
had something else to do than to go amongst 
people who could not see what was before 
their eyes. 

“ What have you to do? Do you catch 
fish?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“Does she ?” they asked of our neighbour. 

“ A little matter of shrimping, perhaps,” he 
said, with a patronising smile. 

The officers asked me if I would get some 
shrimps for their breakfast the next morning. 
As the tide would serve, I readily promised to 
doso, They desired me to bring them to the 
barracks alive, because they did not want 
curions shrimps that were caught ready 
boiled. We might be very clever in catching 
red lobsters ; but they preferred the blue sort, 
and shrimps all alive. By this I knew that 
the soldiers had put them on their guard 
against us. 

They afterwards examined every cottage 
on the outside, and asked some questions about 
the stones on the beach, and the rocks above. 
They borrowed a hammer, and knocked off 
some bits of the rock. They made faces at 
the dell behind, but asked for a spade, and 
with their own hands, dug a spit here and 
there. They counted the men and boys in 
the place ; or, rather, they tried to do so, but 
could get no true answers—so afraid were we 
all that they were somehow connected with 
the pressgang. They were exceedingly sur- 
prised to find that we knew no more about 
Dunridge and its people than if the town had 
been a hundred miles off They pitied the 
townspeople for having no fish, and ordered 
some for their own table. Their chief sur- 
prise, however, was to find that we had no 
vegetables, except when a cargo of potatoes 
now and then came by sea. As we had none 
ourselves, we could not help them to any. 
Certainly. their notions of things were very 
different from ours ; so much so, that as soon 
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as they were out of hearing, my mother and 
the neighbours agreed that they wished those 
might be real British soldiers, after all, and 
not some sort of pressgang, or people belong- 
ing to Bony. As for me,I felt as if some- 
thing great was going to happen. I got my 
mother to mend our shrimping net, and tum. 
bled into bed, with plenty of marsh slime 
between my toes, and a head somewhat 
troubled with wonder as to whether the offi- 
cers would buy my shrimps, and let me come 
home again, or whether they would put on me 
a little red coat, and make me stand all day 
long on the rocks, to look out for sails, and 
tell when Bony was coming. 


MR. BUBS ON PLANETARY 
DISTURBANCES. 


AttnovcH Lord Rosse’s telescope will never 
let us puta man in the moon again, yet we 
may fancy one in the sun, without much fear 
of the six feet reflector reaching him; and, 
having got him there, all the telescopes in the 
world cannot prevent us from calling him 
Mr. Bubs, and making him an inquisitive, 
patient, pains-taking mortal, endowed with an 
odd fancy for always being able, when he 
opens his eyes, to look for anything he wishes 
to see in the exact place in which it is, 
whether it has moved since he went to sleep, 
or not. 

The very first thing, then, that Mr. Bubs 
does, when fairly settled in his new home, is 
to look about him; but, like many others, 
his wonder and attention are given entirely to 
things far distant; he cares very little for 
any object, however curious, which is close at 
hand; and cannot be made to see anything 
worth admiring in that with which he is 
familiar. 

Instead, then, of examining the sun as he 
ought to do, and telling us something about 
it, he falls to wondering what all those lights 
are which are moving round him in the ring, 
a good way off. 

Now, Mr. Bubs being a bold man at a 
theory, fancies these must be the Solar Police- 
men going their rounds; that it is the bulls’ 
eyes of their lanterns which he sees, and that 
they are walking behind one another (though 
in rather a disorderly manner) on that which, 
in his earthly school-days he was taught to 
call “ the ecliptic plane.” One light attracts 
his attention very much; for it has a slight 
reddish tinge in it, and Mr. Bubs concludes, 
that although it is certainly not the biggest, 
yet the distinction in color marks it as the 
Superintendant of the Solar Police, with his 
lantern and bull’s-eye. Singling him from 
the rest, he watches him going his rounds, 
and calls him Mars. 

Mars appears to walk on with a steady pace 
in a circle round the sun; and after a mode- 
rate lapse of time, to return to the place 
where he first set out. Mr. Bubs, before com- 
posing himself for a nap after his long watch, 
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hits upon a plan for knowing where to look 
for the bull’s-eye when he wakes. He ima- 
gines the circle in which Mars seemed to 
move, to be divided into as many equal 
parts as Mars took days to go round it, 
and he names these parts one, two, three, 
four, &c.; beginning at the first point of 
Aries in the sky where there is a light burn- 
ing, which appears (unlike the bull’s-eye) to 
be stationary. 

This settled, leaving the policemen in num- 
ber ten, he drops off into a pleasant fifty days’ 
snooze ; no one’ need be surprised at this, for 
if we have got over the difficulty of putting 
Mr. Bubs into the sun, we may surely make 
him sleep as long as we please. 

On waking, he is careful not to look at any- 
thing but his solar watch, which only marks 
days, and he says, “ Bless my soul! I have 
slept forty-five days and a half; that police- 
man ought to be in the middle of number 
fifty-five.” Mr. Bubs is not a little disgusted 
to find that he is not there, but has got into 
number fifty-six. Now, our watcher has one 
good noint about him. He does not always 
think himself right, and everybody else who 
differs with him, wrong. So, instead of ac- 
cusing the policeman of irregularity, he counts 
the divisions over again, and looks at his 
watch again, and tries to be quite certain that 
he remembers the lights being in number ten 
when he left it; but having done all this, he 
is forced at last to conclude that the light is 
not where it ought to be, and that the solar 
policeman has been loitering on his beat. So 
he carefully watches him all round again, and 
now that Mr. Bubs’s attention has been drawn 
to the possibility of such a change in speed, 
he notices that the man’s pace does vary, that 
he slackens his speed through one-half of his 
round, and then quickens it through the 
other, and that the Apsides where he goes 
quickest and slowest, are always one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees apart, immediately 
opposite one another. 

Nor is this all; like most earnest searchers 
after truth, an unexpected discovery rewards 
his labor. Whenever the light goes fastest, 
it looks brightest, and vice versa. 

Mr. Bubs has now got something to puzzle 
him: his circular theory with the man walk- 
. ing uniformly round will not do. For, in the 
first place, the pace is not uniform, and he 
must now notice the points where the speed 
begins to increase and slacken, and take this 
change into account when he next looks for 
Mars. And, in the second place, as it seems 
absurd to fancy the man turning on an extra 
supply of light because he is going quicker, 
how else is Mr. Bubs to account for the 
change of size in the bull’s-eye ? 

A bright idea occurs to him. The light 
would, of course, look larger, the nearer it is; 
and so, if Mars really does come nearer to 
him at one time than another, it is plain that 
he cannot be walking in a circle. 

This sets Mr. Bubs observing again, and 
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he takes a piece of paper and makes a round 
dot in the middle to represent himself, and 
then, watching the light, puts down other 
dots round this one for its different positions 
as it goes round him, putting them the farther 
away from the central dot, the dimmer the 
light is. 

Mr. Bubs is in ecstacies when he has done 
this; for, although the plan is somewhat a 
rough one, yet he finds that these little dots 
look very like an oval curve, called an ellipse, 
which he remembers reading about in the 
Middlington Road Academy, and so he con- 
cludes that he has completely solved every 
difficulty, and that this policeman walks round 
him in an ellipse, and that, the farther he is 
off, the quicker he goes. 

After having mentally patted himself on the 
back, and said, “Clever dog, Bubs; clever 
dog!” he puts on his night-cap, convinced 
= when he wakes he shall know exactly 
where to look for Mars. 

But he is again disappointed: after allow- 
ing for the elliptical beat, and the alteration of 
speed, when he triumphantly turns to look 
for the red light, it is not’ exactly where it 
ought to be. 

Another long patient watch now opens 
Mr. Bubs’s eyes to another freak in this ec- 
centric watchman. The places where his 
speed is fastest and slowest, (in other words 
the Progression of the Apse) are not always 
the same, but they keep shifting round and 
round in the same direction as the man is go- 
ing ; that is to say, if he is going quickest in 
a certain place in one round, in the next he is 
going quickest at a place a little in front of 
it, but still in the same round; the points of 
greatest and least speed are always diametri- 
cally opposite. 

“ Well,” says Mr. Bubs, as he turns in 
again for a nap, “he is an odd fellow! But 
T’ll match him for all that; I must allow for 
his going in an ellipse—I must remember his 
alteration in speed—I must remember the 
change in the points where he begins to alter 
it. Ah! T shall know where he is the next 
time I wake.” However, Mr. Bubs has not 
got out of his troubles yet. On looking for 
Mars, he finds the light pretty nearly in the 
right direction, but rather higher than it 
ought to be. “The fellow has shifted his 
belt,” says Bubs; so he watches him round 
again, and he finds that the light actually 
touches the plane (the policeman’s ground) 
at the ascending Node, then rises higher and 
higher above it, till it has got a quarter 
round; then sinks through the next quarter, 
or descending Node, touches the plane again, 
passes through it, sinks lower and lower in 
the third quarter, rises to the plane again 
through the last, and again pierces it to rise 
above it as it did at first. This eccentric 
track is followed, Mr. Bubs knows, in obe- 
dience to the astronomical law, that “the 
orbit of a planet is in a plane inclined to that 
of the Ecliptic.” 
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Mr. Bubs, as I said before, is a bold man at 
a theory; so he fancies that the man’s legs 
grow longer and shorter at different intervals, 
and that through one half of his path he actu- 
ally walks upside down on the under surface 
of the plane : of course there is no accounting 
for what solar policemen do. 

Nor is this all; for he is so disgusted with 
his frequent disappointments, that he deter- 
mines not to be in too great hurry to conclude 
that he has found all the curious freaks of 
this whimsical Superintendent ; so he watches 
him round and round several times, and he 
finds that, as if imbued with the very essence 
of perversity, the man actually passes from 
one side of the plane to the other (namely, 
the Motion of the Line of Nodes) at different 
points, but that in any one round the two 
points are exactly opposite each other; just 
as the points of greatest and least speed are 
always shifting, but are always, in any one 
round, exactly opposite. ° 

It has -been a long weary watch, and Mr. 
Bubs is quite tired out, and drops off to sleep 
before he is quite aware of it—and a long 
sleep he has. “Now,” says he on waking, 
“let me see ; I am to allow for his moving in 
an ellipse—for his altering his speed—for his 
changing the places where he alters it—for 
his lengthening and shortening his legs—for 
his walking upside down ; for his changing the 
points where he passes from one side of the 
plane to the other. Well,then, chere he must 
be.” Alas! poor Mr. Bubs! there he is not. 

An ordinary man would have given up the 
whole thing in a pet; but Bubs’s delight in 
it rises with its difficulty; and he watches 
patiently arid keenly, till he at last discovers 
(what had at first escaped him) that all the 
other policemen have their five wires attached 
to Mars, by means of the attraction of gravity, 
and are perpetually tugging him about in all 
directions; never any very great way from 
where he would be if let alone, but still 
enough to make Bubs’s calculations wrong; 
for when some half-dozen of them get near 
one another, and have a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, they make Mars 
go perceptibly quicker at one time than 
another. 

Nor does the mischief end here ; each one 
has wires fastened to all the others, and Bubs 
to his horror discovers that they are all mov- 
ing in the same eccentric way as Mars, and 
that consequently, they are pulling each other 
about in the most inexplicable manner, and 
so he can never tell at any precise moment 
in what direction they are pulling Mars. 
Worse than all, too, he finds that they do not 
all pull alike; not only do the biggest men 
pull hardest, as might be expected, but the 
nearer they are. the harder they tug; since 
Gravity varies directly as the mass, and in- 
versely as the square of the distance. 

One thing, however, comforts him, namely, 
the fact previously mentioned, that Mars is 
never pushed any great distance from the place 
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where he would be, if not interfered with ; and 
so Bubs hits upon the plan of considering each 
wire by itself, (the principle in fact of the 
super-position of small motions,) and finding 
how far Mars is pulled out of its place by it, 
supposing all the others not to exist; then he 
takes another, and does the same for that; 
and then a third, and does the same for ¢haz: 
and so on,—every time supposing the one 
considered to be the only wire existing. Then 
he adds all these little changes, at any given 
time, together, and considers this the whole 
change that the wires pro@uce in Mars’ 
motion. 

Of course this is not a strictly accurate 
method; but Bubs finds it answers tolerably 
well, and he at last has the satisfaction—after 
the weary toil of many centuries—to find that 
he can always look for Mars in pretty nearly 
the exact spot where he ought to be. 

May we all be as persevering as Mr. Bubs! 


Note-—Had we put Bubs on the Earth 
instead of the Sun, his difficulties would 
have been greatly increased; for he would 
then have been in one of the moving lights 
themselves; and its eccentric motion, com- 
bined with those of the others, would have 
made them appear to go backwards and 
forwards, and even to stand still. The 
Earth’s atmosphere would, by the Error of 
Refraction, have twisted the rays of light from 
the lanterns out of their true direction, and 
in degrees varying most provokingly with 
the state of the weather. If he got anyone 
on some other part of the earth to help him, 
his assistant (from looking at the lights from 
a different point of view) would see them in 
different positions to those in which Bubs 
did, so that their accounts of them would 
not agree, on account of the Error of Parallax. 
Also the motion of the earth, and the velocity 
of light combined, would thrust the lights 
out of their right places, and thus intro- 
duce another important error—the Error of 
Aberration. 


THE GRAVE OF FACTION. 


*T was mirror’d in a bright poetic dream, 

That fell upon my spirit, deeply musing ; 

As down it swept on Time’s far-rolling stream, 

*Mid phantom shapes of England’s Future, 
cruising— 


Methought that Faction slumber’d in a grave 
Dug by the hands of an united people; 

While thousands hymn’d a gay triumphant stave. 
And merry peals rang forth from every steeple. 


Long had he ruled them with an iron sway, 

And bow’d their hearts to worship at his altar ; 

Had arm’d their tongues for never-ceasing fray, 

And spurr’d to conflict those who sought to 
palter. 


Then Love was exiled from the troubled land, 
Or lurk’d unseen in some forgotten corner ; 


Whence stealthily she crept to fill the hand |p 
Of fainting Famine, or to cheer the mourner. 
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Unselfish patriots oft-times strove to gain 

The general ear that deafly spurn’d their warning; 
Now, Truth and wisdom never toil in vain— 
Night flies before the struggling beam of morning. 


Crown’d with the laurels they had dearly earn’d, 
Methought they stood beside the grave of Faction ; 
And England’s sons, from feud and discord turn’d, 
Were pledged to union by a solemn paction. 


COMMON-SENSE ON WHEELS. 


A Lonpon cab-stand is one of our great 
national, real original ill-regulated public in- 
conveniences. As an existing buttress of our 
liberties, it is to be presumed that it is inse- 
parably connected with the glory of the 
country, and that the country would receive 
a fatal shock if it were in anywise improved ; 
but I diffidently incline to the opinion, never- 
theless, that it is capable of some small 
changes for the better. 

It has never been clearly made out—except 
by prescription and precedent—why it is in- 
dispensable that a London cab should be dirty ; 
why the palsied window-sashes must be art- 
fully made not to fit the window; why one 
door must never open, and the other never 
shut ; why there must be, at least, one broken 
window, replaced (in the genteeler sort of 
cab) with a wooden shutter ; why the check- 
line must be broken or gone, and the bands 
for pulling up the glasses cropped short off ; 
why the nose-bags of the horses must be 
under the seat ; why there must be a view of 
the pavement through the chinks in the 
bottom why the fare must sit in a foot-bath 
of foul straw ; why the cab must be damp; 
why the driver must be dirty ; why the rate of 
fares and distances must be nominal; why 
everything connected with the crazy, ricketty, 
jolting, ramshackle, ugly, unsavoury, cheating, 
dear fnstitution must be exactly the reverse of 
what it ought to be. 

Suppose the cab were clean and comfortable. 
Suppose the driver were civil and sober. 
Suppose eightpence were understood to mean 
not more than a shilling, and three-quarters of 
a mile not more than a mile. Suppose the 
complicated back-fare question were set at 
rest by the abolition of back fares. Suppose 
we had Inspectors of public vehicles, and that 
neither Lords nor younger sons were eligible 
for those offices. Suppose, in the event of 
my being overturned, abused, or overcharged, 
I had some easy means of redress, which did 
not involve my dancing attendance at a villan- 
ous police-office, among the scum of the 
land ;—I am afraid the Constitution would go 
by the board directly. 

Otherwise, J really think that we might do 
something to reform it altogether. The Rail- 
way Companies have tried, but they have not 
a great deal in their power without the aid of 
the Government. Consider the materials 
with which they have to deal. Look at an 
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ordinary cab-stand. 
window ! 

Fifteen cabs on the rank, and three piratical 
cabs hovering about the street, on kidnapping 
expeditions. One of the fifteen is a Hansom 
—clean and well-built, but with a perilous 
driver up behind—a reckless man at street- 
corners—not at all accustomed to the care of 
children—a neck or nothing sort of fellow, and 
much more neck than nothing. Of the other 
fourteen drivers, eight don’t know how to 
drive, and six don’t care. Some are on 
their boxes, some at their horses’ heads, 
some “ chaffing” a common acquaintance out- 
side the tap-room window of the Red Lion, 
where there are three shallow tubs, a little 
pump, and that wonderful character the 
waterman, in a suit of door-mat. What is 
the fiction concerning this mysterious water- 
man? Is he supposed to be the father of the 
stand? Has he any place of residence be- 
sides the stand ? Has he any relations or 
friends? Had he any youth? Was he ever 
anything but a waterman? Was his father a 
waterman? Was his mother the bride of a 
waterman? Will his son (if he have one) be 
a waterman? Was he always red in the face, 
and full of gin and beer? What does he do 
here? What does he mean? Is he what 
Mr. Cartyte calls a self-constituted Im- 
postor, or did anybody ever constitute him 
what he is? And if so, why so, and what 
is he? 

He can’t be on the stand to inspect the cabs. 
Look at the cabs, in every degree of ram- 
shacklement, and each cab puts its veto on 
the supposition! He can’t be on the stand to 
inspect the horses. Look at the horses! He 
can’t be on the stand to inspect the drivers. 
Look at the drivers! He can’t be here to 
preserve order; for, see, when the elderly 
gentleman with the brown umbrella calls a 
cab; seven cabs draw off the rank, block up 
the street, dash into one another, and imperil 
the elderly gentleman’s life. Then why is 
this strange being perpetually stumping, day 
and night, about the stand, in his suit of door- 
mat, with shoes four inches high in the sole, 
soliciting “a copper” of all engagers of 
cabs? What a wonderful people we are in 
some of our institutions, and how constantly 
we jog on, never so much as guessing at the 
riddles of our Deputy Chaff-Waxes and our 
watermen, and many other such puzzling 
matters. 

A sensible Belgravian has put forth his 
might in the “Times” newspaper, towards 
effecting Jehuicular reform. He states very 
truly, that cab-stands are, in the abstract and 
to their immediate neighbours, simply nui- 
sances. He proposes to convert them into 
urban ornaments. He would have them pro- 
perly paved and drained. He would promote 
the waterman to the dignity of an important 
public officer; making him a member of the 
police force, to be paid out of the police-rates, 
instead of the drivers’ pockets. He is not to 


Here is one under my 
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be a lord or a younger son, but a genuine 
functionary, bred to his work, and not born to 
it. A handsome sentry-box to be his official 
residence. “In front should be a paved space, 
where the stand post should be erected and 
the pails placed. On the top of the box 
should be a lamp, glazed with coloured glass, 
so that any stranger might at night see from 
a distance where he might find a cab rank. 
It should be the duty of the waterman, at 
least three times a day, to sweep the stand 
and turn on the water, to wash it down. 
Inside the waterman’s box should be hung up 
most extensive tables of cab-fares from that 
particular stand to all parts of London, and in 
every direction ; also rules for the good order 
of the cab-rank, and tables of fines for dis- 
obedience.” The waterman should be provided 
with writing materials, and a book, in which 
he might register all complaints, and take the 
number of the cabman, for insolence, over- 
charge, and other indiscretions. The water- 
man would also act as arbiter in case of 
disputes, as fireman in case of fire, as policeman 
in case of robbery, as gaoler until a peram- 
bulating colleague custodier should come by ; 
as a general patron, supervisor, umpire of the 
cabman on his stand—commander, in short, of 
the vehicular ranks. The army is not a smal! 
one. In London alone eight thousand men 
earn their bread by the flick of the whip. 
One ray of common-sense in reference tothem 
shines from the prospectus of a “Provident 


and Benevolent Institution for the Hackney- 
Coach Trade,” which now lies on our table. 


All this is very much needed. In all small 
things our nation are bad systematisers ; 
abroad, they beat us hollow in sumptuary and 
municipal regulations and little public facili- 
ties and conveniences. In France, for instance, 
public conveyances are infinitely better 
managed. The tariff for hackney conveyances 
in Paris is very simple: there can be no 
dispute. You pay a fixed price per journey 
(par course). Provided you do not go beyond 
the barriers of the city, and do not stop on 
the road, one franc and a quarter is the charge 
for an ordinary cab, holding two persons 
besides the driver, be the ride ever so long. 
If you make a call, that is two courses, and 
you are charged accordingly. If you want 
two horses and a better sort of vehicle, you 
may pay as much as two francs and a half for 
your course. Or you can, if you choose, hire 
by time. The price of the course is painted 
on the lamps of the carriage, and generally 
inside too. In justice to the British Cab it 
must be owned that the pace of the Parisian 
vehicle is much slower; because the horses 
are much less powerful, or rather much more 
helpless. 

A specimen of Parisian Justice in a cab- 
case, wherein I was myself the complainant, 
when I was residing in Paris two or three 
years ago, may be amusing. 

Coming out of the theatre one night, with 
two ladies, I found it raining heavily. The 
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weather had been beautiful, and we had jn- 
tended to walk home, but this sudden change 
obliged me to seek a Hackney coach. [ 
found one in the Place of the Palais Royal, 
and was so glad to get it—for it was the only 
coach there—that I did not observe, when I 
called the driver, that he had no hat on, but 
was sitting on his box, in the rain, bare- 
headed. I remarked this singularity as I was 
handing the ladies in, and asked him where 
his hat was? “Oh!” he said very coolly, 
“it’s inside.” “ And why don’t you put it on 
then?” “Well! I may as well put it on, to 
be sure,” says he ; “ will you please to hand 
it up? A thousand thanks!” It is so unusual 
in Paris to see a man of this kind drunk, that 
I never suspected him of being anything but 
eccentric, until we came to a neighbouring 
street where there were a number of carriages 
waiting at a party, among which we began to 
make such havoc by bumping wildly about, 
that I soon understood what was the matter 
with my friend, and awoke him, with some 
difficulty, from a sound sleep. I then got the 
ladies out, and said to him in what I con- 
sidered a highly impressive manner, tempered 
with a gentle amiability, “Now, my friend, 
you are drunk, and I am not going to pay you 
anything. You had better go home and keep 
out of trouble!” Not in the least affected by 
this softening address, he immediately cast his 
arms and legs into the air all at once, as no- 
body but a Frenchman could, clutched roughly 
at my throat, and tore my coat; whereupon 
I hit him, according to the custom of my 
country, and he tumbled into a confectioner’s 
doorway. Other coachmen came up, and the 
confectioner came out. “Monsieur is a 
foreigner,” said he, on hearing the merits of 
the case; “it is late, and these men make 
common cause. My advice is, pay him for 
the course, and make complaint to Monsieur 
le Prefect. He will do justice.” With a very 
bad grace I paid for the course, and went 
home breathing vengeance. I relieved my 
mind by writing to Monsieur le Prefect before 
[ went to bed—waited three weeks for an 
answer—got none—every day for three weeks 
anathematised France. Early one morning 
at the expiration of that time, appeared the 
coachman, with a beard, and in an old blouse, 
looking very miserable. He had been in 
prison ever since, and was now sent to repay 
the money I had paid him, and get a receipt 
for it. He also brought an official paper 
stating that he was deprived of his number, 
and that unless I chose to accept his apology 
and sign that recommendation for its being 
restored to him (which I was not asked to 
do), he was thenceforth incapable of driving 
any public carriage. I considered it right to 
take the money, but of course I signed the 
paper, and gave him some breakfast. He told 
my servant that he had been summoned to 
the Prefect’s Office. That they had said to 
him, “ Now, two hundred and so-and-so, this 
letter of complaint has been received against 
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you. Attend while itisread. If you deny 
the charge, and oblige us to demand the 
writer’s presence, you will take the greater 
consequences if it is proved. If you admit the 
charge at once, and save that trouble, you 
will take the lesser consequences.” ‘“ Well! 
It was all true!” said the cabman with a 
shrug, “so I took the three weeks, and here I 
am!” 

In Hamburgh the cab-masters have a thor- 
ough check upon their servants. When the 
driver sets down, he is bound to give his fare 
a ticket, by way of discount ; for on presenting 
this card at the stable it will be exchanged 
fora penny. Of course no passenger takes 
that trouble; so that these checks become a 
small paper currency. They are always 
worth a penny, and you pass them as such. 
By-and-by, waiters, small dealers, &c., get ac- 
cumulations of them, and present them for pay- 
ment. The master counts them, and knows 
then, whether his men have given, during a 
certain time, correct accounts of their steward- 
ships. 

‘rhe handsomest and best-regulated public 
vehicles are those of Vienna. Hackney coach- 
es, indeed, as the word is understood with 
us, they are not; for the light, trim, elegant 
little carriages that dash along the streets 
as fast as a Hansom, are no more like the 
crazy conveniences we used to call by that 
name, than a washerwoman’s horse is like a 
hunter. 

In Vienna they have retained the old 
French name for them—Fiacres; and the 
capital of the Kaisers would be altogether at 
a nonplus without them, They are—like the 
gondolas of Venice, the mules of Spain, the 
hacks of Oxford, the camels of the Desert, or 
the “noddies” of Glasgow—* the recognised 
means of moving about.” They are little. 
low carriages, like our broughams, very neatly 
made, and cleanly fitted. It is customary, 
indeed, to turn the interiors into a sort of 
sitting-room ; some, being fitted with a small 
slab or table on which a book or pamphlet 
may be laid, a nice little case for matches to 
light the eternal cigar of Germany, a looking- 
glass,and a brush and comb! They have 
generally two small fast horses, called juckers : 
a species of cattle something similar to our 
half-bred Galloway. ‘The pace they maintain 
is really surprising. These dapper equipages 
—light almost as baby-carts—rattle along the 
narrow, slippery streets—on the pavement— 
off the pavement—round corners— down short, 
steep, break-neck hills—from morning to 
night; yet few are the accidents or offences 
ever attributed to a fiacre. The Viennese are 
so attached to this mode of conveyance, that 
nearly every one who can afford it, keeps a 
fiacre in his service; from the magnificent 
Hungarian prince with his one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year, to the suburban 
beau. Private carriages are generally used 
only on state occasions, on account of the far 
greater convenience of the fiacre. Indeed, 
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Prime Minister Prince Schwartzenberg has 
no other carriage whatever, and drives about, 
on visits of ceremony or otherwise, in one of 
them. 

A great Roman philosopher considers it a 
reproach to any one to walk, who can ride in 
a carriage, inasmuch as it is a great waste of 
time ; and the Italians have a saying to this 
day, that no creatures voluntarily move about 
in the hot summer sunlight, except mad dogs 
and Englishmen. ‘The time a Viennese fiacre 
is capable of saving, is really prodigious, A 
man may eat, drink, sleep, in one, and yet 
go about his business. If he feel disposed 
for a walk, his fiacre will follow him like 
a dog—not ostentatiously, but at just a right 
distance; the driver keeping a respectfully 
sharp eye upon the first movement of an eye 
or a finger that may symbol your intentions. 
When you express it, up he dashes, and 
never pulls up without a joke or a pleasant 
laugh, 

‘I'he usual price paid for a-fiacre, varies 
from rather a high tariff to as much as can be 
got out of the customer; and truth obliges 
the confession that the drivers are a most 
unconscionable set of dogs. They may be 
had, however, for a florin (two shillings) an 
hour, or from ten to sixteen shillings a day. 
If hired for the month, the total cost of a 
fiacre, including the driver, keep of horses, 
and everything else, varies from ten to twelve 
or even fifteen pounds, for a very grand turn- 
out indeed. 

As a curious instance of Austrian exclusive- 
ness, it may be remarked that no fiacre having 
a number on it, is allowed to enter the court- 
yards of the great houses; and to evade this 
difficulty—-which would be tantamount to ex- 
cluding the conveyances of nine guests out of 
ten—any one who goes to the police, and de- 
clares that he has engaged a certain fiacre by 
the month, and that man and hors@ are at his 
private service, may have the number removed. 
The right of entrance will then be allowed. 
Under these circumstances, the drivers will, 
if required, mount a livery. 

The severity of the climate, and state of the 
streets in winter, render the services of a 
fiacre almost a necessity. Winter is, there- 
fore, their harvest season; but, they are by 
no means without employment in summer, 
when the fierce dry heats and perpetual 
clouds of dust make any means of transit 
more agreeable than the legs. An unlucky 
stranger, who may be going to present his 
letters of introduction, or proceeding on any 
other delicate mission, finds himself at this 
season half-blinded—every pore of his skin 
filled with a fine dust; boots, waistcoat, trou- 
sers, face, whiskers, hair, all the same colour, 
and that colour whitey-brown ; and heis glad 
enough to call a fiacre to the rescue. Another 
purpose which they serve, in summer, is to 
take young cavaliers to the Prater—the Hyde 
Park of the Austrian capital—where their 
own horses and grooms are waiting for them ; 
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as, from the slippery footing for horses on the 
paved streets of the inner town, and their ex- 
treme narrowness, it is almost impossible to 
ride safely on horseback through them. The 
horses are, therefore, led to the Prater, and 
riders in prospect go on wheels. . 

The drivers, who are also, like their car- 
riages, called Fiacres, are a class far superior to 
our London cabmen. They are m:stly fellows 
of infinite wit. Their good things are not al- 
ways too coarse to be current among country 
cousins. It is customary for them to use di- 
vers cunning solicitations to tempt the waver- 
ing into a.ride ; and never was there one of 
the cloth who addressed a fare otherwise than 
as “ Your Grace.” Their usual costume, in 
winter, is a rough great-coat lined with sheep- 
skin, or adorned with an enormous fur collar, 
in shape something like the collar of a horse, 
Thus equipped, with a pair of surprising mous- 
taches, and perhaps a beard, they look very re- 
markable men indeed, and in England would 
be easily taken by the uneducated mind for 
Grand Muftis. In summer, their costume is 
that of an amateur omnibus-man—adding the 
moustache. Their whips are a curiosity, being 
a stiffish stick, with a solid thong of leather, 
knotted all the way down. When rendered 
hard by half-frozen grease, these are dreadful 
punishers. 

The fiacres—that is, the drivers—are, gen- 
erally, remarkable for honesty. Leave what 
you may, behind you—even a purse—nine 
chances to one but you find it. In any sort of 


secret, it is seldom that a fiacre has betrayed 
his fare; and, though apt enough to wrangle, 
if not rather overpaid, he is on other occasions 


civil and zealous. Their life is a hard one, 
for a bare subsistence. They are out in 
all weathers—in the frost and snow, in the 
keen air of winter nights; in the sultry heats 
and rains of summer. They stand before the 
door of thelr employers, from eight o’clock 
in the morning until twelve at night, or fol- 
low him wherever he goes, always ready, 
willing, and cheerful. How either they or 
their horses feed, or how their little carriages 
look so clean and trim, it is difficult to make 
out. 

The pains-taking K6hl, in his “ Russia,” 
gives a lively account (which we will abridge) 
of the “ Isvoshtshiks,”—or hackney coachmen 
of St. Petersburg : 

“ The most resolute pedestrian soon grows 
tired of using his own feet in St. Petersburg, 
and in utter despair roars out his ‘ Davai! 
Isvoshtshik!’ to the first droshky stand. 
He will seldom have occasion to ‘ sing 
out’ his davai a second time. Nay, a man 
need not even look at the serviceable equipa- 
ges, for if he only stand still for a moment, 
and seem to deliberate in his own mind upon 
the expediency of summoning a charioteer to 
his assistance, the hint is quite sufficient, and 
half-a-dozen sledges will immediately come 
darting up to the spot where he stands. The 
cat-bags are quickly thrown aside, the harness 
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drawn tight, and each of the rival candidates 
for favour places himself upon his box, satis- 
fied apparently that he, and he alone, will 
bear away the prize. ‘ Where to, Sir?’ ‘To 
the Admiralty..—‘T’ll go for two rubles.’— 
‘I for one and a half,’ cries another, and so 
they go on underbidding each other, till they 
come down, perhaps, to half a ruble. You 
take the cheapest, probably; but take care 
the cheapest be not also the worst, or you 
must prepare for a volley of jokes and banter- 
ings from the disappointed applicants. ‘ Ah, 
do but look, little father, how stingy you 
are !’—*To save a few copeks you put up 
with that ragged rascal for.your coachman.’— 
‘He and his three-legged animal will stick 
fast before you get half way.’-—‘ The grey- 
bearded vagabond will be sure to upset you; 
he’s so drunk he can’t stand.’—‘ He’ll take 
you to the shambles, and swear it’s the Ad- 
miralty.’—-No one enjoys all this abuse mean- 
while, more than the object of it, who laughs 
in his sleeve, and grumbles out his ‘ Nitshe- 
voss! never fear, Sir; we shall get on well 
enough.’ 

*'l’hese men are, for the most part, Russians 
from all the different governments of the 
empire; but among them there are also Fin- 
landers, Esthonians, Lettes, Poles, and Ger- 
mans. They arrive at St. Petersburg gene- 
rally as little boys of ten or twelve years old, 
hire themselves as drivers to some owner of 
hackney-carriages, whom they continue to 
serve till they have saved enough to buy a 
horse and vehicle, when they set up in busi- 
ness on their own account. Their trade, as 
all trades are in Russia, is uncontrolled by 
corporation laws; and should fodder grow 
dear, or business slack, the Isvoshtshik packs 
up the few worldly goods he possesses, drives 
away to the south, and reappears in the streets 
of Novgorod or Moscow ; thus, in pursuit of 
fortune, they emerge now in one town, and 
now in another, till chance enable them to form 
a profitable and permanent establishment in 
some one place. In the provincial towns, 
where fodder is to he had for little or nothing, 
they usually drive with ¢wo horses, but in St. 
Petersburg, where everything, in comparison, 
is enormously dear, the public must content 
themselves with one. 

“ In winter the Isvoshtshik uses the favour- 
ite national vehicle of a sledge, with which he 
continues to grind the pavement as long as the 
least trace of snow is to be felt under the spring 
mud. A covered carriage he never uses. 
The cloaks and furs of the passengers must do 
the same service in Russia thatthe roof of the 
coach does with us; and when well wrapped 
up in a series of protecting folds, the warm 
nucleus of life that occupies the centre, pa- 
tiently suffers the pelting of snow, rain, and 
mud till the end of his journey, where the dirty 
rind is peeled off, and the said kernel steps 
forth clean and unspotted from his muddy cov- 
ering. 

“ The Isvoshtshiks of St. Petersburg appear 
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to be a race of Hamaxobites,* leading a sort 
of nomadic life among the palaces of the 
capital. They encamp by day in the streets, 
and so do many of them during the night, 
their sledge serving them at once as house 
and bed. Like the Bedouin Arabs, they 
carry the oat-bag constantly with them, and 
fasten it, during their intervals of leisure, to 
the noses of their steeds. In every street 
arrangements have been made for the con- 
venience of the Isvoshtshiks. Every here and 
there mangers are erected for their use; to 
water their horses, there are in all parts of 
the town convenient descents to the canals or 
to the river; and hay is sold at a number of 
shops in small bundles, just sufficient for one 
or two horses. ‘To still the thirst and hunger 
of the charioteers themselves, there are peri- 
patetic dealers in quass, tea, and bread, who 
are constantly wandering about the streets 
for the charitable purpose of feeding the 
hungry. The animals are as hardy as their 
masters, 

“As there are no fixed fares, you must 
each time bargain with your driver when you 
hire him; but the fellows are, in general, 
moderate enough, and will take you a tolerably 
long way for a few pence. Their demands, 
indeed, are apt to rise in proportion as the 
weather becomes less inviting to pedestrian- 
ism, or as the calendar announces the recur- 
rence of a public holiday. Tlere are days 
when they will not bate a copek of their 
demands ; and in the busy part of the day 
they will not take less than two roubles for a 
course, which in the morning or the evening 
they are ready to go for half a one. On ordi- 
nary occasions they are reasonable and oblig- 
ing enough, and will often carry you for 
nothing from one side to the other of a muddy 
street. 

“You may know what countrymen your 
Isvoshtshik is, by the way in which he treats 
his horses. The Russian coachman seems to 
trust more to the persuasiveness of his own 
eloquence than to anything else. He seldom 
uses his whip, and generally only knocks with 
it upon the foot-board of his sledge, by way 
of a gentle admonition to his steed, with 
whom, meanwhile, he keeps up a running 
colloquy, seldom giving him harder words 
than: ‘my brother,’ ‘my friend,’ ‘ my little 
father, ‘my sweetheart,’ ‘my little white 
pigeon,’ &c. ‘Come, my pretty pigeon, 
make use of thy legs,’ he will say. ‘ What 
now ? art blind? come, be brisk! T'ake care 
of that stone there. Dost not see it? There, 
that’s right. Bravo! hop, hop, hop! steady, 
boy, steady! Now, what art turning thy 
head aside for? Look out boldly before thee ! 
huzza! Yukh, yukh!’ 

“One very important thing to know is, 
that our Isvoshtshik, for the period of the 
drive, has become our serf, and that if we are 
people to abuse our power, we may assume 
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the lord and master with impunity. If we 
speak to him, he will never think of replying 
to us otherwise than bareheaded. Our scold- 
ing he receives with a cheerful and submis- 
sive smile, our commands with prompt obedi- 
ence. If he is to drive faster, the intimation 
is conveyed to him in the way intimations are 
usually conveyed to slaves, namely, through 
the medium of his back, on which the hand of 
his temporary master writes down the order 
in a legible character. A Russian is born 
with a bridle round his neck, and every man 
whose hand is firm enough may seize the reins. 

“Though you speak no Russian, you will 
seldom find it difficult to make yourself under- 
stood to your Isvoshtshik, whois in general quite 
a cosmopolite and a man of the world, com- 
pared to those of his calling in other countries. 
He has to deal with nearly all the nations of 
Asia in his time, and individuals from eve 
country in Europe have held converse with 
him. He has a smattering of every language. 

“The constant plague of the Isvoshtshik is 
the pedestrian, who in Russia is invested with 
immense privileges. In other countries a 
man thinks himself bound to take care that 
he is not run over; but in Russia, he who 
walks afoot troubles himself but little about 
the matter, and thinks the coachman alone is 
bound to be careful. If the horse or carriage 
merely touch a foot passenger, without even 
throwing him down, the driver is liable to be 
flogged and fined; should the pedestrian be 
thrown down, a flogging, Siberia, and the 
confiscation of the whole equipage, are the 
mild penalties imposed by the law. ‘Have a 
care, cries the Isvoshtshik. ‘Have a care 
thyself, and remember Siberia,’ is the pro- 
bable reply of the leisurely wayfarer. The 
moment the cry is raised that a man has been 
run over, a brace of butshniks rush out from 
their watchboxes, and the carriage, whomever 
it may belong to, is carried away as a police 
prize. The poor coachman is immediate] 
bound, and the flattering prospect of an emi- 
gration to Siberia is immediately held forth 
to him, whether the accident have arisen from 
his own fault or not. Cases of great severity 
sometimes occur; but it is difficult to point 
out any other way of checking the wild way 
of driving in which the nobles frequently in- 
dulge. As it is, they are always urging their 
poor fellows to go faster, and the consequence 
is, that, wide as the streets are, and severe as 
the law is, accidents are constantly occurring, 
and every now and then you hear that this 
prince’s fine four-in-hand is in the clutches of 
the police, or that that count’s coachman is 
undergoing an inquiry.” 

Now, without declaring that the French 
wheeled system is perfect, or that the Aus- 
trian wheeled system is perfect, or that the 
Russian wheeled system is perfect, or that any 
of these wheeled systems is near perfection, 
we may very confidently assert that our own 
is decidedly imperfect and very defective. If 
we would put a little more common-sense on 
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wheels, and set it going about the te town for the 
general convenience, it ‘might be a very ignoble 
use of common sense, but it would be a a very 
comfortable one. 


OUR PH ANTOM “SHIP ‘AMONG 
THE ICE. 


Yonver is the coast of Norway; we shall 
soon be at Spitzbergen. The “ Phantom” is 
fitted out for Arctic exploration, with instruc- 
tions to find her way, by the north-west, to 
Behring Straits, and ‘take the South Pole on 
her passage home. Just now, we steer due 
north, and yonder is the coast of Norway. 
From that ‘coast parted Hugh Willonghby, 
three hundred years ago; the first of our 
countrymen w ho w rought an ice-bound high- 
way to Cathay. Two years afterwards his 
ships were found, in the haven of Arzina, in 
Lapland, by some Russian fishermen; near 
and about them Willoughby and his com- 
panions—seventy dead men. The skips were 
freighted with their frozen crews, and sailed 
for England ; but, “ being uns staunch, as it is 
supposed, by their two years’ wintering in 
Lapland, sunk, by the way, with their dead, 
and them also that brought them.” 

Ice floats about us now, and here is a whale 
blowing ; a whale, too, very near Spitzbergen. 
When first Spitzbergen was discovered, in 
the good old times, there were whales here 
in abundance; then a hundred Dutch ships, 


in a crowd, might go to work, and boats 
might jostle with each other, and the only 
thing deficient would be stowage room for ail 


the produce of the fishery. “Now one ship 
may have the whole field to itself, and travel 
home with an imperfect cargo. It was fine 
fun in the good old times; there was no need 
to cruize. Coppers and boilers were fitted on 
the island, and little colonies about them, in 
the fishing season, had nothing to do but tow 
the whales in, with a boat, as fast as they were 
wanted by the copper. No wonder that so en- 
viable a ‘Tom Tidler’s ground was claimed by 
all who had a love for gold and silver. The 
English called it theirs, for they first fished ; 
the Dutch said, nay, but the Island was of 
their discovery ; Danes, Hamburghers, Bis- 
cayans, Spaniards, and French put in their 
claims; and at length, it was agreed to 
make partitions. The numerous bays and 
harbours which indent the coast were divided 
among the rival nations; and, to this day, 
many “of them bear, accordingly, such names 
as English Bay, Danes Bay, and so forth. 
One bay there is, with graves in it, named 
Sorrow. For it seemed to the fishers most 
desirable, if possible, to plant upon this island 
permanent establishments, and condemned 
convicts were offered, by the Russians, life and 
pardon, if they would winter in Spitzbergen 
They agreed; but, when they saw the icy 
mountains and the stormy sea, repented, and 
went back, to meet a death exempt from 
torture. The Dutch tempted free men, by 
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high 1 rewards, to try the dangerous experi- 
ment. One of their victims left a journal, 
which describes his suffering and that of his 
companions. Their mouths, he says, became 
so sore that, if they had food, they could not 
eat; their limbs were swollen and disabled 
with excruciating pain; they died of scurvy. 
Those who died first were coffined by their 
dying friends ; a row of coffins was found in 
the spring, each with a man in it; two men 
uncoffined, side by side, were dead upon the 
floor. The journal told how once the traces 
of a bear excited their hope of fresh meat and 
amended health ; how, with a lantern, two or 
three had limped upon the track, until the 
light became extinguished, and they came back 
in despair to die. We might speak, also, of 
eight English sailors, left, ‘by accident, upon 
Spitzbergen, who lived to return and tell their 
winter’s tale; but a long journey is before us, 
and we must not linger on the way. As for 
our whalers it need “scarcely be related that 
the multitude of whales diminished as the 
slaughtering went on, until it was no longer 
possible to keep the coppers full. The whales 
had to be searched for hy the vessels, and 
thereafter it was not worth while to take the 
blubber to Spitzbergen to be boiled; and the 
different nations, having carried home their 
coppers, left the apparatus of those fishing 
stations to decay. 

Take heed. There is a noise like thunder, 
and a mountain snaps in two. The upper 
half comes, crushing, grinding, down into the 
sea, and loosened streams of water follow it. 
The sea is displaced before the mighty 
heap; it boils and scatters up a cloud of 
spray; it rushes back, and violently beats 
upon the shore. The mountain rises from 
its bath, sways to and fro, while water pours 
along its mighty sides; now it is tolerably 
qniet, letting crackers off as air escapes out of 
its cavities. ‘That is an iceberg, and in that 
way are all icebergs formed. Mountains of 
ice formed by rain and snow—grand Arctic 
glaciers, undermined by the sea or by accumn- 
lation over-balanced—topple down upon the 
slightest provocation (moved by a shout, per- 
haps) and where they float, as this black look- 
ing fellow does, they need deep water. This 
berg in height is about ninety feet, and a due 
balance requires that a mass nine times as 
large as the part visible should be submer- 
ged. Icebergs are seen about us now which 
rise two hundred feet above the water’s 
level. 

There are above head plenty of aquatic 
birds; ashore, or on the ice, are bears, foxes, 
reindeer ; and in the sea there are innumerable 
animals. We shall not see so much life near 
the North Pole, that is certain. It would 
be worth while to go ashore upon an islet 
there, near Vogel Sang, to pay a visit to the 
eider-ducks. Their nests are so abundant 
that one cannot avoid treading upon them. 
When the duck is driven by a ‘hungry fox to 
leave her eggs, she covers them with down, 
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in order that they may not cool during her 
absence, and, moreover, glues the down into a 
case with a secretion supplied to her by Na- 
ture for that purpose. The deserted eggs are 
safe, for that secretion has an odour very dis- 
agreeable to the intruder’s nose. 

We still sail northward, among sheets of 
ice, whose boundaries are not beyond our 
vision from the mast-head—these are “ floes ;” 
between them we find easy way, it is fair 
“sailing ice.” In the clear sky to the north 
a streak of lucid white light is the reflection 
from an icy surface ; that is “ice-blink,” in the 
language of these seas. The glare from snow 
is yellow, while open water gives a dark re- 
flection. 

Northward still; but now we are in fog; the 
ice is troublesome; a gale is rising. Now, if 
our ship had timbers they would crack, and 
if she had a bell it would be tolling; if 
we were shouting to each other we should 
not hear; the sea is in a fury. With wild 
force its breakers dash against a heaped-up 
wall of broken ice, that grinds and strains 
and battles fiercely with the water. This is 
“the pack,” the edge of a great ice-field 
broken by the swell. It is a perilous and an 
exciting thing to push through pack ice in a 
gale. 

Now there is ice as far as eye can see, that 
is “an ice-field.” Masses are forced up like 
colossal tombstones on all sides; our sailors 
cail them “hummocks;” here and there the 
broken ice displays large “holes of water.” 
Shall we go on? Upon this field, in 1827, 
Parry adventured with his men, to reach the 
North Pole, if that should be possible. With 
sledges and portable boats they laboured 
on, through snow; aud over hummocks, 
lannching their boats over the larger holes of 
water. With stout hearts, undaunted by toil 
or danger, they went boldly on, though by 
degrees it became clear to the leaders of the 
expedition, that they were almost like mice 
upon a tread-mill cage, making a great ex- 
penditure of leg for litle gain. The ice was 
floating to the south with them, as they were 
walking to the north; still they went on. 
Sleeping by day to avoid the glare, and to get 
greater warmth during the time of rest, and 
travelling by night,—watch-makers’ days and 
nights, for it was all one polar day,—the men 
soon were unable to distinguish noon from 
midnight. The great event of one day on 
this dreary waste, was the discovery of two 
flies upon an ice hummock; these, says 
Parry, became at once a topic of ridiculous im- 
portance. Presently, after twenty-three miles 
walking, they only had gone one mile forward, 
the ice having industriously floated twenty- 
two miles in the opposite direction ; and then, 
after walking forward eleven miles, they found 
themselves to be three miles behind the place 
from which they started. The party accord- 
ingly returned, not having reached the Pole, 
not having reached the eighty-third parallel. 
for the attainment of which, there was a re- 


ward of a thousand pounds held out by govern- 
ment. They reached the parallel of eighty- 
two degrees, forty-five minutes, which was, 
and still is, the most northerly point trodden 
by the foot of man. From that point they 
returned. In those high latitudes they met 
with a phenomenon, common in alpine regions, 
as well as at the Pole, red snow. The red 
colour being caused by the abundance of a 
minute plant, of low development, the last 
dweller on the borders of the vegetable king- 
dom. Most interesting to the sailors was 
a fat she bear which they killed and de- 
voured with a zeal to be repented of; for on 
reaching navigable sea, and pushing in their 
boats to Table Island, where some stones were 
left, they found that the bears had eaten all 
their bread, whereon the men agreed that 
“ Bruin was now square with them.” An 
Islet next to Table Island—they are both 
mere rocks—is the most northern land dis- 
covered. Therefore, Parry applied to it the 
name of lieutenant—now Sir James—Ross. 
This compliment Sir James Ross has ac- 
knowledged in the most emphatic manner, 
by discovering on his part, at the other 
pole, the most southern land yet seen, and 
giving to it the name of Parry: “ Parry 
Mountains.” 

It very probably would not be difficult 
under such circumstances, as Sir W. Parry 
has since recommended, to reach the North 
Pole along this route. Then (especially if 
it be true, as many believe, that there is a 
region of open sea about the Pole itself) we 
might find it as easy to reach Behring Straits, 
by travelling ina straight line over the North 
Pole, as by threading the strait and bays north 
of America. 

We turn our course until we have in sight 
a portion of the ice-barred eastern coast of 
Greenland, Shannon Island. Somewhere about 
this spot in the seventy-fifth parallel is the 
most northern part of that coast known to 
us. Colonel—then Captain—Sabine in the 
“Griper,” was landed there to make mag- 
netic, and other observations; for the same 
purpose he had previously visited Sierra 
Leone. That is where we differ from our 
forefathers. They commissioned hardy sea- 
men to encounter peril for the search of gold 
ore, or for a near road to Cathay; but our 
peril is encountered for the gain of knowledge, 
for the highest kind of service that can now 
be rendered to the human race. 

Before we leave the northern sea, we must 
not omit to mention the voyage by Spitzbergen 
northward, in 1818, of Captain Buchan in the 
** Dorothea,” accompanied by lieutenant Frank- 
lin, in the “ Trent.” It was Sir John Frank- 
lin’s first voyage to the Arctic regions. This 
trip forms the subject of a delightful book by 
Captain Beechey. 

On our way to the south point of Green- 
land we pass near Cape North, a point of Ice- 
land. Iceland, we know, is the centre of a 
volcanic region, whereof Norway and Green- 
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land are at opposite points of the circumfer- 
ence. {n connection with this district there 
is a remarkable fact; that by the agency of 
subterranean forces, a large portion of Norway 
and Sweden is being slowly upheaved. While 
Greenland, on the west coast, as gradually 
sinks into the sea, Norway rises at. the rate of 
about four feet in a century. In Greenland, 
the sinking is so well known that the natives 
never build close to the water’s edge, and the 
Moravian missionaries more than once have 
had to move farther inland the poles on which 
their boats are rested. 

Our Phantom Ship stands fairly now along 
the western coast of Greenland into Davis 
Straits. We observe that upon this western 
coast there is, by a great deal, less ice than on 
the eastern. That is a rule generally. Not 
only the configuration of the straits and bays, 
but also the earth’s rotation from west to 
east, causes the currents here to set towards 
the west, and wash the western coasts, while 
they act very little on the eastern. We steer 
across Davis Strait, among “ an infinite number 
of great countreys and islands of yce;” there, 
near the entrance, we find Hudson Strait, 
which does not now concern us. Islands proba- 
bly separate this well-known channel from 
Frobisher Strait to the north of it, yet unex- 
plored. Here let us recall to mind the fleet 
of fifteen sail, under Sir Martin Frobisher, 
in 1578, tossing about and parting company 
among the ice. Let us remember how the 
crew of the “ Anne Frances,” in that expe- 
dition, built a pinnace when their vessel 
struck upon a rock, although they wanted 
main timber and nails. How they made a 
mimic forge, and “for the easier making of 
nails, were forced to break their tongs, grid- 
iron, and fire-shovel, in pieces. How Master 
Captain Best, in this frail bark, with its im- 
perfect timbers held together by the meta- 
morphosed gridiron and fire-shovel, continued 
in his duty, and did “depart up the straights 
as before was pretended.” How a terrific 
storm arose, and the fleet parted, and the 
intrepid captain was towed “in his small pin- 
nesse, at the stern of the ‘ Michael,’ thorow 
the raging seas; for the bark was not able to 
receive, or relieve half his company.” The 
“tongs, gridyron and fire-shovell,” performed 
their work only for as many minutes as were 
absolutely necessary, for “the pinnesse came 
no sooner aboord the ship, and the men entred, 
but she presently shivered and fell in pieces, 
and sunke at the ship’s stern with all the poor 
men’s furniture.” 

Now, too, as we sail up the strait, explored 
a few years after these events by Master John 
Davis, how proudly we remember him asa right 
worthiy forerunner of those countrymen of his 
and ours who since have sailed over his track. 
Nor ought we to pass on without calling to 
mind the melancholy fate, in 1606, of Master 
John Knight, driven, in the “ Hopewell,” 
among huge masses of ice with a tremendous 
surf, his radder knocked away, his ship half 
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full of water, at the entrance to these straits, 
Hoping to find a harbour, he set forth to 
explore a large island, and landed, leaving 
two men to watch the boat, while he, with 
three men andthe mate, set forth and dis- 
appeared over a hill. For thirteen hours the 
watchers kept their post; one had _ his 
trumpet with him, for he was a trumpeter, the 
other hada gun. ‘They trumpeted often and 
loudly ; they fired, but no answercame. They 
watched ashore all night for the return of their 
_— and his party, “but they came not at 
all.” 

The season is advanced, As we sail on, the 
sea streams like a lime-kiln, “ frost-smoke ” 
covers it. The water, cooled less rapidly, is 
warmer now than the serrounding air, and 
yields this vapour in consequence. By the 
time our vessel has reached Baffin’s Bay, still 
coasting along Greenland, in addition to old 
floes and bergs, the water is beset with “ pan- 
cake ice.” Thatis the young ice when it first 
begins to cake upon the surface. Innocent 
enough it seems, but it is sadly clogging to the 
ships. It sticks about their sides like treacle on 
a fly’s wing; collecting unequally, it destroys 
all equilibrium, and impedes the efforts of the 
steersman. Rocks split on the Greenland 
coast with loud explosions, and more icebergs 
fall. Icebergs we soon shall take our leave of ; 
they are only found where there is a coast on 
which glaciers can form; they are good for 
nothing but to yield fresh water to the ves- 
sels; it will be all field, pack, and salt-water 
ice presently. 

Now we are in Baffin’s Bay, explored in 
the voyages of Bylot and Baffin, 1615-16. 
When, in 1817, a great movement in the 
Greenland ice caused many to believe that 
the northern passages would bé found com- 
paratively clear; and when, in consequence of 
this impression, Sir John Barrow succeeded 
in setting a-foot that course of modern Arctic 
exploration, which has been continued to the 
present day, Sir John Ross was the first man 
sent to find the north-west passage. Buchan 
and Parry were commissioned at the same 
time to attempt the North Sea route. Sir 
John Ross did littlke more on that occasion 
than effect a survey of Baffin’s Bay, and 
prove the accuracy of the ancient pilot. In 
the extreme north of the bay there is an inlet 
or a channel, called by Baffin, Smith’s Sound; 
this Sir John saw, but did not enter. It 
never yet has been explored. It may be an 
inlet only ; but it is also very possible that by 
this channel ships might get into the polar 
sea and sail by the north shore of Greenland 
to Spitzbergen. Turning that corner, and 
descending along the western coast of Baffin’s 
Bay, there is another inlet called Jones’ Sound 
by Baffin, also unexplored. These two inlets, 
with their very British titles, Smith and 
Jones, are of exceeding interest. Jones’ 
Sound may lead by a back way to Melville 
Island. South of Jones’ Sound there is a 
wide break in the shore, a great sound, named 
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by Baffin, Lancaster’s, which Sir John Ross, 
in that first expedition, failed also to explore. 
Like our transatlantic friends at the South 
Pole, he laid down a range of clouds as moun- 
tains, and considered the way impervious ; so 
he came home. Parry went out next year, 
as a lieutenant, in command of his first and 
most successful expedition. He sailed up 
Lancaster Sound, which was in that year 
(1819), unusually clear of ice; and he is the 
discoverer whose track we now follow in our 
Phantom Ship. The whole ground being 
new, he had to name the points of country 
right and left of him. ‘The way was broad 
and open, due west, a most prosperous begin- 
ning for a north-west passage. If this con- 
tinued, he would soon reach Behring Strait 
A broad channel to the right, directed, that is 
to say, southward, he entered on the Prince 
of Wales’s birthday, and so called it the 
“Prince Regent’s Inlet.” After exploring 
this for some miles, he turned back to resume 
his western course, for still there was a broad 
strait leading westward. This second part of 
Lancaster Sound, he called after the Secretary 
of the Admiralty who had so indefatigably 
laboured to promote the expeditions, Barrow’s 
Strait. Then he came toa channel, turning 
to the right or northward, and he named that 
Wellington Channel. Then he had on his 
right hand ice, islands large and small, and 
intervening channels; on the left, ice, and a 
cape visible, Cape Walker. At an island, 
named after the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Melville Island, the great frozen wilderness 
barred farther progress. ‘I here he wintered. 
On the coast of Melville Island they had 
passed the latitude of one hundred and ten 
degrees, and the men had become entitled to 
a royal bounty of five thousand pounds. This 
group of islands Parry called North Georgian, 
but they are usually called by his own name, 
Parry Islands. ‘This was the first European 
winter party in the Arctic circle. Its details 
are familiar enough. How the men cut in 
three days through ice seven inches thick, a 
canal two miles and a half long, and so 
brought the ships into safe harbour. How 
the genius of Parry equalled the occasion; 
how there was established a theatre and a 
“North Georgian Gazette,” to cheer the 
tediousness of a night which continued for 
two thousand hours. The dreary dazzling 
waste in which there was that little patch of 
life, the stars, the fog, the moonlight, the 
glittering wonder of the northern lights, in 
which, as Greenlanders believe, souls of the 
wicked dance tormented, are familiar to us. 
The she-bear stays at home; but the he- 
bear hungers, and looks in vain for a stray 
seal or walrus—woe to the unarmed man 
who meets him in his hungry mood! Wolves 
are abroad, and pretty white arctic foxes. 
The reindeer have sought other pasture- 
ground. The thermometer runs down to 
more than sixty degrees below freezing, a 
temperature tolerable in calm weather, but 
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distressing ina wind. The eye-piece of the 
telescope must be protected now with leather, 
for the skin is destroyed that comes in con- 
tact with cold metal. The voice at a mile’s 
distance can be heard distinctly. Happy the 
day when first the sun is seen to graze the 
edge of the horizon; but summer must come, 
and the heat of a constant day must accumu- 
late, and summer wane, before the ice is 
melted. Then the ice cracks, like cannons 
over-charged, and moves with a loud grinding 
noise. But not yet is escape to be made with 
safety. After a detention of ten months, Parry 
got free; but, in escaping, narrowly missed 
the destruction of both ships, by their being 
“nipped” between the mighty mass and the 
unyielding shore. What animals are found 
on Melville Island, we may judge from the 
results of sport during ten months detention. 
The island exceeds five thousand miles square, 
and yielded to the gun, three musk oxen, 
twenty-four deer, sixty-eight hares, fifty- 
three geese, fifty-nine ducks, and one hundred 
and forty-four ptarmigans, weighing together 
three thousand seven hundred and sixty-six 
pounds—not quite two ounces of meat per 
day to every man. Lichens, stunted grass, 
saxifrage, and a feeble willow, are the plants 
of Melville Island, but in sheltered nooks 
there are found sorrel, poppy, and a yellow 
butter-cup. Halos and double suns are very 
common consequences of refraction in this 
quarter of the world. Franklin returned 
from his first and most famous voyage with 
his men all safe and sound, except the loss of 
a few fingers, frost-bitten. We sail back only 
as far as Regent’s Inlet, being bound for 
Behring Strait. The reputation of Sir John 
Ross being clouded by the discontent ex- 
pressed against his first expedition, Mr. 
Felix Booth, a rich distiller, provided seven- 
teen thousand pounds to enable his friend to 
redeem his credit. Sir John accordingly, in 
1829, went out in the “Victory,” provided 
with steam machinery that did not answer 
well, He was accompanied by Sir James 
Ross, his nephew. He it was who, on this 
occasion, first surveyed Regent’s Inlet, down 
which we are now sailing with our Phantom 
Ship. The coast on our right hand, westward, 
which Parry saw, is called North Somerset, 
but farther south, where the inlet widens, the 
land is named Boothia Felix. Five years 
before this, Parry, in his third voyage, had 
attempted to pass down Regent’s Inlet, where, 
among ice and storm, one of his ships, the 
“Hecla,” had been driven violently ashore, 
and of necessity, abandoned. ‘The stores had 
been removed, and Sir John was able now to 
replenish his own vessel from them. Round- 
ing a point at the bottom of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, we find Felix Harbour, where Sir John 
Ross wintered. His nephew made from this 
point scientific explorations; discovered a 
strait called after him the Strait of James 
Ross, and on the northern shore of this 
strait, on the main land of Boothia, planted the 
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British flag on the Northern Magnetic Pole. 
The ice broke up, so did the “ Victory;” after 
a hairbreadth escape, the party found a 
searching vessel, and arrived home after an 
absence of four years and five months, Sir John 
Ross having lost his ship, and won his repu- 
tation, The friend in need was made a 
baronet for his munificence; Sir John was 
reimbursed for all his losses, and the crew 
liberally taken care of. Sir James Ross had 
a rod and flag signifying “Magnetic Pole,” 
given to him for a new crest, by. the Heralds’ 
College, for which he was no doubt greatly | v 
the better. 

We have sailed northward to get into 
Hudson Strait, the high road into Hudson 
Bay. Along the shore are Exquimaux in 
boats, extremely active, but these filthy crea- 
tures we pass by; the Exquimaux in Hud- 
son Strait are like the negroes of the coast, 
demoralised by intercourse with European 
traders. These are not true pictures of the 
loving children of the north. Our “ Phantom” 
floats on the wide waters of Hudson Bay 
—the grave of its discoverer. Familiar as 
the story is of Henry Hudson’s fate, for John 
King’s sake how gladly we repeat it. While 
sailing on the waters he discovered, in 1611, 
his men mutinied; the mutiny was aided by 
Henry Green, a prodigal, whom Hudson had 
generously shielded from ruin. Hudson, the 

master, and his son, with six sick or disabled 
members of the crew, were driven from their 


cabins, forced into a little shallop, and com- 


mitted helpless to the water and the ice. But 
there was one stout man, John King, the car- 
penter, who stepped into the boat, abjuring his 
companions, and chose rather to die than even 
passively be partaker in so foul a crime. John 
King, we who live after, will remember you. 
Here on an island, Charlton Island, near 
our entrance to the bay, in 1631, wintered 
poor Captain James with his wrecked crew. 
This is a point outside the Arctic circle, but 
quite cold enough. Of nights, with a good 
fire in the house they built, hoar frost covered 
their beds, and the cook’s water in a metal 
pan before the fire, was warm on one side and 
froze on the other. Here “it snowed and 
froze extremely, at which time we, looking 
from the shore towards the ship, she ‘appeared 


a piece of ice in the fashion of a ship, or a| 


ship resembling a piece of ice.” Here the 
gunner, who had lost his leg, besought that, 
“for the little time he had to live, he might 
drink sack altogether.” He died and was 
buried in the ice far from the vessel, but when 
afterwards two more were dead of scurvy, 
and the others, in a miserable state, were 
working with faint hope about their shattered 
vessel, the gunner was found to have returned 
home to the old vessel ; his leg had penetrated 
through a port-hole. They “digged him clear 
out, and he was as free from noisomeness,” the 
record says, “as when we first committed him 
to the sea. This alteration had the ice, and 
water, and time, only wrought on him, that 
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his flesh would slip up and dow n upon hits 
bones, like a glove on a man’s hand. In the 
evening we buried him by the others.” These 
worthy souls, laid up with the agonies of 
scurvy, knew that in action was their only 
hope; they forced their limbs to labour, 
among ice and water, every day. They set 
about the building of a boat, but the et 
frozen wood had broken all their axes, so they 
made shift with the pieces. To fell a tree, it 
was first requisite to light a fire around it, 
and the carpenter could only labor with his 
wood over a fire, or else it was like stone 
under his tools, Before the boat was made 
they buried the carpenter. The c captain eXx- 
horted them to put their trust in God ; ; * His 
will be done. If it be our fortune to end our 
days here, we are as near Heaven as in Eng- 
land. They all protested to work to the ut- 
most of their strength, and that they would 
refuse nothing that I should order them to do 
to the utmost hazard of their lives. I 
thanked them all.” ‘Truly the North Pole has 
its triumphs. If.we took no account of the 
fields of trade opened by our Arctic explorers, 
if we thought nothing of the wants of science 
in comparison with the lives lost in supplying 
them, is not the loss of life a gain, which 
proves and tests the fortitude of noble hearts, 
and teaches us respect for human nature? 
All the lives that have been lost among these 
Polar regions, are less in number than the 
dead upon a battle-field. The battle-field 
inflicted shame upon our race—is it with 
shame that our hearts throb in following these 
Arctic heroes? March 31st, says Captain 
James, “ was very cold, with snow and _ hail, 
which pinched our sick men more than any 
time this year. ‘This evening, being May eve, 
we returned late from our work to our house, 
and made a good fire, and chose ladies, and 
ceremoniously wore their names in our caps, 
endeavoring to revive ourselves by any 
means. On the 15th, I manured a little patch 
of ground that was bare of snow, and sowed 
it with pease, hoping to have some shortly to 
eat, for as yet we could see no green thing to 
comfort us.” ‘Those pease saved the party; 
as they came up the young shoots were boiled 
and eaten, so their health began to mend, and 
they recovered from their scurvy. Eventually, 
after other perils, they succeeded in making 
their escape. 

A strait, called Sir Thomas Rowe’s Wel- 
come, leads due north out of Hudson’s Bay, 
being parted by Southampton Island from the 
strait through which we entered. Its name is 
quaint, for so was its discoverer, Luke Fox, a 
worthy man, addicted much to euphuism. 
Fox sailed from London in the same year in 
which James sailed from Bristol. They were 
rivals. Meeting in Davis Straits, Fox dined 
on board his friendly rival’s vessel, which was 
very unfit for the service upon which it went. 
The sea washed over them and came into the 
cabin, so says Fox, “sauce would not have 
been wanted if there had been roast mutton.” 
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Luke Fox being ice-bound and in peril, writes, 
“God thinks upon our imprisonment with a 
supersedeas ;” but he was a good and honour- 
able man as well as euphuist. His “ Sir 
Thomas Rowe’s Welcome,” leads into Fox 
Channel; our “ Phantom Ship” is pushing 
through the welcome passes on the left-hand 
Repulse Bay. This portion of the Arctic 
regions, with Fox Channel, is extremely 
perilous. Here Captain Lyon, in the “ Griper,” 
was thrown anchorless upon the mercy of a 
stormy sea, ice crashing around him. One 
island in Fox Channel is called Mill [sland, 
from the incessant grinding of great masses of 
ice collected there. In the northern part of 
Fox Channel, on the western shore, is Melville 
Peninsula, where Parry wintered on_ his 
second voyage. Here let us go ashore and 
see a little colony of Esquimaux. 

Their huts are built of blocks of snow, and 
arched, having an ice pane for a window. 
They construct their arched entrance and 
their hemispherical root, on the true prin- 
ciples of architecture. Those wise men, the 
Egyptians, made their arch by hewing the 
stones out of shape, the Esquimaux have the 
trae secret. Here they are, with little food 
in winter and great appetites; devouring a 
whole walrus when they get it, and taking 
the chance of hunger for the next eight days 
—hungry or full, for ever happy in their lot 
—here are the Esquimaux. They are warmly 


clothed, eachin a double suit of skins sewn 


neatly together. Some are singing, with 
good voices, too, Please them, and they 
straightway dance; activity is good in a 
cold climate. Play to them on the flute, or 
if you can sing well, sing, or turn a barrel- 
organ, they are mute, eager with wonder und 
delight ; their love of music is intense. Give 
them a pencil, and, like children, they will 
draw. Teach them: and they will learn, 
oblige them and they will be grateful. ‘ Gentle 
and loving savages,” one of our old worthies 
called them, and the Portuguese were so much 
impressed with their teachable and gentle 
conduct, that a Venetian ambassador writes, 
“His serene majesty contemplates deriving 
great advantage from the country, not only on 
account of the timber of which he has occa- 
sion, but of the inhabitants, who are admi- 
rably calculated for labour, and are the best 
Ihave everseen.” ‘The Esquimaux, of course, 
will learn vice, and in the region visited by 
whale ships, vice enough has certainly been 
taught him. Here are the dogs, who will eat 
old coats, or anything ; and, near the dwellings, 
here is a snow-bunting,—robin redbreast of 
the Arctic lands. A party of our sailors once, 
on landing, took some sticks from a large heap, 
and uncovered the nest of a snow-bunting 
with young, the bird flew to a little distance, 
but seeing that the men sat down and harmed 
her not, continued to seek food and supply 
her little ones, with full faith in the good 
intentions of the party. Captain Lyon found 
a child’s grave partly uncovered, and a snow- 
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bunting had built its nest upon the infant’s 
bosom. 

Sailing round Melville Peninsula, we come 
into the Gulf of Akkolee, through Fury and 
Hecla Straits, discovered by Parry. So we 
get back to the bottom of Regent’s Inlet 
which we quitted a short time ago, and sailing 
in the neighbourhood of the magnetic , pole, 
we reach the estuary of Back’s River, on the 
north-east coast of America. We pass then 
through a strait, discovered in 1839, by Dean 
and Simpson, still coasting along the northern 
shore of America, on the Great Stinking 
Lake, as Indians call this ocean. Boats, ice 
permitting, and our “Phantom Ship,” of 
course, can coast all the way to Behring 
Strait. The whole coast hus been explored 
by Sir John Franklin, Sir John Richardson, 
and Sir George Back, who have earned their 
knighthoods through great peril. As we pass 
Coronation Gulf—the scene of Franklin, 
Richardson, and Back’s first exploration from 
the Coppermine River—we revert to the 
romantic story of their journey back, over a 
land of snow and frost, subsisting upon lichens, 
with companions starved to death, where they 
plucked wild leaves for tea, and ate their 
shoes for supper; the tragedy by the river; 
the murder of poor Hood, with a book of 
prayers in his hand; Franklin at Fort Enter- 
prise, with two companions at the point of 
death, himself gaunt, hollow-eyed, feeding on 
pounded bones, raked from the dunghill; the 
arrival of Dr. Richardson and the brave 
sailor; their awful story of the cannibal 
Michel ;—we revert to these things with a 
shudder. But we must continue on our route, 
The current still flows westward, bearing now 
large quantities of drift-wood, out of the Mac- 
kenzie River. At the name of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, also, we might pause, and talk 
over the bold achievements of another Arctic 
hero ; but we pass on, by a rugged and inhos- 
pitable coast, unfit for vessels of large draught, 
—pass the broad mouth of the Youcon, pass 
Point Barrow, Icy Cape, and are in Behring 
Strait. Had we passed on, we should have 
found the Russian Arctic coast line, traced 
out by a series of Russian explorers ; of whom 
the most illustrious— Baron Von Wrangell— 
states, that beyond a certain distance to the 
northward, there is always found what he 
calls the Polynja (open water). This is the 
fact adduced by those who adhere to the old 
fancy that there is a sea about the pole itself 
quite free from ice. 

We pass through Behring Straits. Behring, 
a Dane by birth, but in the Russian service, 
died here in 1741, upon the scene of his dis- 
covery. He and his crew, victims of scurvy, 
were unable to manage their vessel in a 
storm; and it was at length wrecked on a 
barren island, there, where “ want, nakedness, 
cold, sickness, impatience, and despair, were 
their daily guests,” Behring, his lieutenant, 
and the master died. 

Now we must put agirdle round the world, 
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and do it with the speed of Ariel. Here we 
are already in the heats of the equator. We 
can do no more than remark, that if air and 
water are heated at the equator, and frozen 
at the poles, there will be equilibrium de- 
stroyed, and constant currents caused. And 
so it happens, so we get the prevailing winds, 
and all the currents of the ocean. Of these, 
some of the uses, but by no means all, are 
obvious. We urge our “ Phantom” fleetly to 
the southern pole. Here, over the other 
hemisphere of the earth, there shines another 
hemisphere of heaven. The stars are changed ; 
the southern cross, the Magellanic clouds, the 
“coal-sack” in the milky way, attract our 
notice. Now we are in the southern latitude 
that corresponds to England in the north; nay, 
at a greater distance from the pole, we find 
Kerguelen’s Land, emphatically called “ The 
Isle of Desolation.” Icebergs float much 
further into the warm sea on this side of the 
equator, before they dissolve. The South 
Pole is evidently a more thorough refrigerator 
than the North. Why is this? We shall 
soon see. We push through pack-ice, and 
through floes and fields, by lofty bergs, 
by an island or two covered with penguins, 


until there lies before us a long range of 


mountains, nine or ten thousand feet in 
height, and all clad in eternal snow. That 
is a portion of the Southern Continent. 
Lieutenant Wilkes, in the American explor- 
ing expedition, first discovered this, and 


mapped out some part of the coast, putting a 
few clouds in likewise,—a mistake easily 
made by those who omit to verify every foot 


ofland. Sir James Ross, in his most success- 
ful South Pole Expedition, during the years 
1839-43, sailed over some of this land and 
confirmed the rest. The Antarctic, as well as 
the Arctic honours he secured for England, 
by turning a corner of the land, and sailing 
far southward, along an impenetrable icy bar- 
rier, to the latitude of seventy-eight degrees, 
nine minutes. It is an elevated continent, 
with many lofty ranges. In the extreme 
southern point reached by the ships, a magni- 
ficent voleano was seen spouting fire and 
smoke out of the everlasting snow. This 
volcano, twelve thousand four hundred feet 
high, was named Mount Erebus; for the 
“ Erebus” and “ Terror” now sought anxiously 
among the bays, and sounds, and creeks of the 
North Pole, then cvasted by the solid ice walls 
of the south. Only as “Phantoms” can we 
cross this land and live. These lofty moun- 
tain ranges, cold to the marrow, these vast 
glaciers and elevated plains of ice, no wonder 
that they cast a chill about their neighbour- 
hood. Our very ghosts are cold, and the 
volcanoes only ae the frost colder by 
contrast. We descend upon the other side, 
take ship again, and float up the At- 
lantic, through the tropics. We have been 
round the world now, and among the ice, 
and have not grown much older since we 
started. 


THE TWO ROADS. 


Ir was New Year’s night. An aged man 
was standing at a window. He raised his 
mournful eyes towards the deep blue sky, 
where the stars were floating like white lilies 
on the surface of a clear calm lake. Then 
he cast them on the earth, where few more 
hopeless beings than himself now moved to- 
wards their certain goal—the tomb. Already 
he had passed sixty of the stages which lead 
to it, and he had brought from his journey 
nothing but errors and remorse. His health 
was destroyed, his mind vacant, his heart 
sorrowful, and his old age devoid of comfort. 
The days of his youth rose up in a vision be- 
fore him, and he recalled the solemn moment, 
when his father had placed him at the en- 
trance of two roads, one leading into a peace- 
ful sunny land, covered with a fertile harvest 
and resounding with soft sweet songs ; while 
the other conducted the wanderer into a deep, 
dark cave, whence there was no issue, where 
poison flowed instead of water, and where 
serpents hissed and crawled. 

He looked towards the sky, and cried out in 
his agony :—O youth return! O my father, 
place me once more at the entrance to life, 
that I may choose the better way !” 

But the days of his youth, and his father 
had both passed away. He saw wandering 
lights floating far away over dark marshes, and 
then disappear—these were the days of his 
wasted life. He saw a star fall from heaven 
and vanish in darkness. This was an emblem 
of himself; and the sharp arrows of unavail- 
ing remorse struck him to his heart. Then he 
remembered his early companions, who entered 
on life with him, but who, having trod the 
paths of virtue and of labour, were now 
happy and honoured on this New Year’s 
night. The clock in the high church tower 
struck, and the sound, falling on his ear, 
recalled his parents’ early love for him, their 
erring son; the lessons they had taught him; 
the prayers they had offered up on his behalf. 
Overwhelmed with shame and grief, he dared 
no longer look towards that heaven where his 
father dwelt ; his darkened eyes dropped 
tears, and with one despairing effort he 
cried aloud, “ Come back, my early days! 
come back ! ” 

And his youth did return; for all this was 
but a dream which visited his slumbers on 
New Year’s night. He was still young; his 
faults alone were real. He thanked God fer- 
vently that time was still his own, that he had 
not yet entered the deep, dark cavern, but 
that he was free to tread the road leading to 
the peaceful land, where sunny harvests 
wave. 

Ye who still linger on the threshold of life, 
doubting which path to choose, remember that 
when years are passed, and your feet stumble 
on the dark mountain, you will cry bitterly, 
but cry in vain—* O youth, return ! O give me 
back my early days!” 

a y T. PF Richte. 
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